Fees  for  lockers  now  automatically  billed  to  full-time  students 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

A $7-per-semester  locker  fee  has 
been  added  to  tuition  bills  of  full- 
time Conestoga  College  students 
this  September. 

In  the  past,  locker  fees  had  been  a 
matter  of  choice  for  students  upon 
arrival  at  the  Doon  campus,  some- 
times resulting  in  long  lineups  at 
the  bookstore  where  they  were  pur- 
chased. 

Laura  Eaglesham,  director  of  fi- 
nance, said  she  recognized  that 
lineups  for  lockers  were  “ridicu- 
lous” and  were  “not  satisfactory 
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from  a customer  service  point  of 
view.” 

She  came  up  with  the  idea  of  “au- 
tomatically-billed” locker  fees  as  a 
way  to  eliminate  these  problems. 

After  discussion  with  Kevin  Mul- 
lan,  vice-president  of  finance  and 
administrative  operations,  and  col- 
lege registrar,  Betty  Martin,  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  apply  locker 
fees  “across  the  board.” 

Eaglesham  said  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  students  have  purchased 
lockers  in  the  past  and  some  40  to 
50  students  have  even  taken  two. 

At  the  Doon  campus,  there  are  an 


estimated  4,000  lockers  available 
for  an  expected  enrolment  of  about 
3,200,  Eaglesham  said. 

She  said  she  is  confident  the  new 
system  will  work  well. 

The  $7  fee,  including  GST,  was 
increased  from  $6  plus  GST  last 
year. 

The  increase  in  fees,  said 
Eaglesham,  reflects  the  costs  of  re- 
pairs, security  and  administration 
in  the  handling  of  locker  fees. 

Eaglesham  said  a locker  costs 
about  $100  to  replace  and  also 
constitutes  a $6-per-year  deprecia- 
tion cost  for  the  college. 


She  said  locker  fees  at  Conestoga 
are  in  line  with  other  community 
colleges.  She  said  Fanshawe  Col- 
lege charges  $ 10  per  semester,  Mo- 
hawk College  $6,  and  Georgian 
College  $8. 

She  also  said  every  attempt  will 
be  made  to  provide  students  with 
locker  assignments  close  to  the 
areas  in  which  their  programs  are 
located. 

Refunds  are  available  for  those 
students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  a 
locker.  Such  students  are  advised  to 
submit  a written  confirmation,  in- 
cluding name,  student  number  and 


address,  to  the  registrar’s  office 
within  the  first  10  days  of  classes. 
Refund  cheques  will  be  mailed  out 
in  approximately  three  weeks, 
Eaglesham  said. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the 
college  will  also  receive  a refund 
on  lockers  fees  for  future  terms. 

Eaglesham  said  there  are  no  plans 
to  either  expand  or  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  lockers  at  the  Doon  campus. 

Bob  Gilberds,  head  of  security  at 
the  Doon  campus,  said  the  new  sys- 
tem should  be  an  improvement 
over  previous  years  with  fewer 
mix-ups  in  locker  assignments. 
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Night  buses  to  enter  campus 


By  Cara-Mae  Hackett 

The  speed  bumps  along  the 
Doon  campus  roadway  were  re- 
moved in  preparation  for  night- 
time, on-campus  bus  service 
now  provided  by  Kitchener 
Transit  for  Conestoga  College 
students. 

Blair  Allen,  Kitchener  Transit 
analyst,  said,  “The  main  impact 
was  to  bring  buses  closer  to 
campus  (for  safety  reasons).” 
Barry  Milner,  manager  of 
physical  resources,  said,  “Better 
service  for  our  clients  is  always 
a goal.” 

Requests  for  on-campus  bus 
service  come  in  every  year,  said 
Milner.  “Daytime  service,”  Mil- 
ner said,  “is  what  we  want.” 
“However,  until  we  are  able  to 
negotiate  with  the  City  of  Kitch- 
ener — we’ll  be  content  with 
what  we  have.” 

John  Cicuttin,  manager  of 
planning  and  scheduling  for 
Kitchener  Transit,  said  daytime 
service  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  because  of  all-around  low 
bus  ridership.  “Ideally,  we 
would  like  to  go  in  all  day,  but 


Daytime  on-campus 
service  is  not  possibie 
at  this  time  because  of 
low  bus  ridership. 

— Cicuttin 


the  time  schedule  doesn’t  allow 
it,”  he  said. 

Cicuttin  also  cited  rush  hour 
and  the  need  for  another  bus  to 
run  the  route  as  factors  in  decid- 
ing against  daytime  service. 

Another  bus  would  allow  the 
schedule  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  other  No.  10  routes  and 
provide  enough  slack  time  to 
give  on-campus,  daytime  bus 
service. 

Cicuttin  said  he  hopes  the  col- 
lege enforces  the  bus  route  and 
prevents  vehicles  from  blocking 
the  route  in  any  way.  “We’re 
going  to  see  how  it  runs  and,  in 
the  future,  if  ridership  increases 
we  can  add  a new  bus  (to  allow 
daytime  service),”  he  said. 

Scheduling  at  Kitchener  Tran- 
sit is  handled  by  a computer 


which  indicates  that  route  No. 
10  Conestoga  College,  is  allot- 
ted 20  minutes.  That  allows  no 
margin  for  error,  said  a Kitche- 
ner Transit  bus  driver. 

There  are  added  fuel  costs  to 
ICitchener  Transit  for  the  Doon 
campus  service,  but  Cicuttin 
said  the  biggest  cost  — which 
was  absorbed  by  the  college  — 
was  to  remove  the  speed  bumps. 

That  came  to  about  $210. 


“Kitchener  Transit 
considers  this  a trial, 
subject  to  review  for 
six  months.” 

— Milner 


“Basically,”  said  Cicuttin,  “we 
couldn’t  go  through  (the  cam- 
pus) with  40-foot  (12  metre) 
buses  over  speed  bumps.  It 
slows  you  right  down  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  stay 
on  schedule.” 

Milner  said  that  since  the 
speed  bumps  have  been  re- 
moved, another  way  of  dealing 
with  speeders  must  be  found 
such  as  revoking  their  parking 
passes.  He  also  said  security 
personnel  will  be  assigned  to  the 
roadway  for  the  first  few  weeks 
of  classes  to  relay  that  message 
to  speeders. 

The  bus  is  scheduled  to  stop 
opposite  the  front  entrance  to 
the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recre- 
ation Centre  (the  ring  road 
around  the  centre  has  become 
one-way,  counter-clockwise), 
but  the  main  stop  is  outside 
Door  #3  “where  service  vehi- 
cles have  parked  in  the  past”, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  parking 
Lot  #3,  Milner  said. 

“Kitchener  Transit  considers 
this  a trial,  subject  to  review  for 
six  months,”  Milner  said.  If  the 
service  becomes  permanent,  the 
college  must  make  im- 
provements to  allow  easier  ac- 
cess for  buses. 

“I  look  at  it  as  a win-win  situ- 
ation,” Milner  said.  The  college 
students  are  receiving  better  ser- 
vice and  the  bus  drivers  have 
accessibility  to  Conestoga’s 
washrooms  and  vending  ma- 
chines. 


Administration  layoffs  may  result 
from  slashes  in  operating  costs 


By  Troy  Bildgeman 

Non-union  employees  in 
Conestoga’s  “direct-funded  pro- 
grams” may  be  subject  to  a layoff 
as  college  administrators  attempt  to 
reduce  operating  costs. 

Colin  MacGregor,  director  of 
human  resources  for  Conestoga, 
said,  programs  that  receive  direct 
government  funding  include  trades 
and  apprenticeships,  English  as  a 

second  language  and  training  and 

development. 

MacGregor  said  administration  is 
looking  at  eliminating  about  six  po- 
sitions in  those  programs  because 
of  government  funding  cuts. 

Bob  Neath,  a director  of  student 
life  and  recreation  services  at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre,  was  the  first  to  receive  his 
layoff  notice.  MacGregor  said  the 
decision  to  lay  off  Neath  was  not 
because  of  any  problem  with  his 
performance.  He  saidNeath’s  posi- 
tion had  become  “redundant”  and 
the  decision  was  a cost-cutting  one. 
Neath’s  responsibilities  at  the  cen- 
tre will  be  absorbed  by  Duane 
Shadd,  supervisor  of  customer  ser- 
vices and  community  relations,  and 
Dan  Young,  director  of  athletics 
and  campus  recreation. 

“Everyone  has  been  affected  by 
the  economy,  not  just  the  college 
system,”  said  MacGregor.  “We 
would  be  doing  everyone  a disser- 
vice if  we  weren’t  recognizing  that 
and  improving  our  efficiency.” 

He  said  that  doesn’t  mean  sacri- 
ficing service  or  quality. 

MacGregor  said  changes  to  the 
structuring  of  departments  have 
helped  to  improve  efficiency.  One 
change  included  integrating  and 
centralizing  information  services 
and  registration.  MacGregor  said 
the  change  has  reduced  costs  and 
eliminated  a lot  of  part-time  posi- 
tions. 

“We  are  trying  to  do  it  strategi- 
cally instead  of  doing  a lot  of  public 
whining,”  he  said.  “We  can’t  blame 
faculty  or  support  staff  collective 
agreements  and  the  government. 
It’s  just  the  state  of  the  economy.” 

He  said  no  new  money  is  ex- 
pected from  the  government  so  “ef- 
ficiencies” will  have  to  absorb 
faculty  and  support  staff  increases. 


MacGregor  said  the  60-20  plan, 
which  allows  people  who  are  60 
years  old  with  20  years  of  service 
to  retire  early  with  an  unreduced 
pension,  has  given  some  people  an 
option. 

“We  think  a lot  of  people  will  take 
advantage  of  the  plan  over  the  next 
five  years.  Some  of  those  people 
will  have  to  be  replaced,  some  not.” 
MacGregor  said  those  affected  by 
the  changes  are  being  dealt  with  on 


an  individual  basis.  Some,  in  trades 
and  apprenticeships,  have  agreed  to 
average  their  contract  hours 
whereby  they  would  work  fewer 
hours  in  one  term  and  more  in  the 
next. 

Some  people  who  have  retired  or 
resigned  have  not  been  replaced. 

The  college  offers  severance 
packages  and  placement  and  con- 
sultant assistance  to  individuals 
who  are  laid  off. 


Bookstore  Bedlam 


Monique  Kurnath,  left,  and  Melanie  Walton,  both  first-year 
law  and  security  administration  students,  load  up  on  books 
in  the  Doon  campus  bookstore. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 
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Let’s  not  make  a deal 

On  Aug.  12  a free  trade  deal  was  reached  between 
the  LFnited  States,  Mexico  and  Canada  that  will 
become  law  if  all  three  countries  approve  it. 

Ontario  Premier  Bob  Rae  calls  the  deal  a Cana- 
dian “sell-out.”  Perhaps  he’s  right.  Canadian  and 
Mexican  concessions  in  the  new  deal  make  the  U.S . 
a winner,  as  did  the  Canada-U.S.  pact  agreed  to  in 
1989. 

Mexico  succeeded  in  getting  energy  concessions, 
sornething  Canada  was  unable  to  get  in  its  deal  with 
the  U.S . These  concessions  allow  Mexico  to  get  out 
of  supplying  oil  and  gas  to  the  U.S.  if  there  is  an  American  shortage. 

Score:  Mexico  1 Canada  0 

Cars  and  light  trucks  must  have  62.5  per  cent  North  American 
content.  Canada  only  got  50  per  cent  in  the  Canada-U.S.  agreement. 
Therefore  , Canada  lets  the  U.S.  off  the  hook  for  its  audit  of  Honda 
Civic  in  Ontario,  which  resulted  in  Honda  being  penalized. 

Score:  U.S.  1 Canada  0 

Canadian  tariffs  on  clothing,  most  footwear,  toys,  plastic  articles 
and  other  manufacturing  goods  must  come  down  over  the  next  10 
years.  How  this  can  benefit  Canadian  people  and  industry  is  beyond 
me.  Our  business  people  are  finding  it  hard  to  stay  afloat  now.  With 
this  new  wrinkle,  many  of  them  are  likely  to  sink. 

Score:  U.S.  and  Mexico  1 Canada  0 

Mexican  tariffs  on  some  grains,  fertilizers,  sulphur,  some  wood  and 
paper  products,  most  telecommunications  equipment,  machinery 
and  hedth  and  medical  equipment  are  to  be  eliminated  immediately. 
On  this  point,  it  looks  as  if  Canada  and  the  U.S.  are  winners. 
However,  we  forget  that  anything  which  leaves  Mexico  for  Canada 
must  cross  the  U.S.  Theref^-e,  the  reduction  of  Mexican  tariffs  will 
have  little  effect  on  Canadians. 

Score:  U.S.  1 Canada  0 

Textiles  and  clothing  must  be  made  from  North  American  yam  to 
pass  duty  free.  This  is  tougher  than  the  rule  in  the  Canada-U.S. 
agreement. 

Score:  Mexico  0 Canada  1 U.S.  1 

Canadian  marketing  boards  for  eggs,  dairy  and  poultry  products 
are  excepted  from  tariff  reductions.  This  appears  positive,  and  for 
Canadians  should  maintain  the  status  quo.  However,  the  Americans 
wouldn’t  have  agreed  if  they  thought  we  were  any  threat. 

Score:  Mexico  0 Canada  1 U.S.  1 

Pharmaceutical  patents  will  be  protected  for  20  years.  Everyone 
wins  on  this  point,  at  least  for  the  next  20  years. 

Score:  Canada  1 Mexico  1 U.S.  1 

The  trucking  industry  is  to  open  up  to  allow  Canadian  companies 
more  freedom  to  carry  cargo  from  Canada  to  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 

Score:  Canada  1 Mexico  0 

Mexico  will  reduce  its  investment  restrictions  on  autos,  mining, 
agriculture,  fishing,  transportation,  most  manufacturing.  Canada 
will  still  be  allowed  to  review  foreign  buyouts. 

Score  Canada  0 Mexico  0 U.S.  2 

Canada’s  cultural  industries  and  its  ban  on  large-scale  water  ex- 
ports unaffected  by  agreement. 


Total  Score:  Canada  4 Mexico  3 U.S.  8 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office.  Room  4B 1 5,  Doon  campus. 
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Police  should  serve  and  protect 


By  Troy 
Bridgeman 


If  you  can’t  trust  the  cops,  who  can 
you  trust?  That’s  a basic  question 
posed  regarding  the  fragile  structure 
of  law. 

Since  the  ancient  Sumerians  fash- 
ioned the  first  recorded  legislation 
on  clay  tablets,  law  and  order  has 
existed  through  one  interpretation 

or  another. 

Even  though,  during  our  history, 
laws  have  often  been  enforced 
through  Draconian  channels,  there  has  been  gradual 
and  scrutinized  progress  toward  a rounded  sense  of 
public  good. 

Thomas  Hobbes,  considered  the  father  of  modem 
totalitarianism,  rationalized  society’s  willingness  to 
surrender  certain  freedoms  to  the  state  in  return  for 
some  form  of  national  or  community  order — an  order 
that  essentially  protects  us  fforn  ourselves. 

There  is  a general  consensus  that  we  should  not  kill 
each  other.  We  then  trust  representatives  of  society  to 
pass  and  enforce  this  agreement  as  law.  The  law  is 
upheld  through  a system  of  punishments  and  rewards. 

Often  it  is  as  simple  as  that,  but  more  often  the 
interpretations  are  considerably  more  complicated.  Be- 
cause of  this,  enforcing  the  law  is  frequently  difficult. 

The  police  are  obligated,  because  of  their  positions  of 
authority,  to  act  under  a separate  code  of  social  respon- 
sibility. Citizens  have  the  right  to  walk  away  from  or 
avoid  dangerous  incidents  or  activities.  A police  offi- 
cer, on  the  other  hand,  must  intervene,  at  the  risk  of  his 
or  her  safety. 

It  is  this  code  of  action  that  instills  a sense  of  trust 
for  police.  They  are  the  good  guys  against  the  bad  guys 


and  so  we  agree  to  let  them  carry  weapons,  to  improve 
their  odds  in  dealing  with  criminals. 

We  also  generally  agree  to  temporarily  surrender 
certain  of  our  civil  rights  to  assist  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  justice. 

RIDE  (Reduce  Impaired  Drivers  Everywhere)  pro- 
grams, search  warrants,  phone  tappings,  and  subpoenas 
are  just  a few  of  the  disruptions  we  submit  to  while 
assisting  in  the  process  of  maintaining  order. 

Because  police  represent  authority  they  are  burdened 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  society’s  trust  in 
the  legal  process. 

True,  they  are  no  different,  physically,  than  anyone 
else,  but  in  the  profession  they  have  chosen  they  are 
expected  to  be  incorruptible  examples  of  law  and  order. 

That  is  why  society  is  so  distressed  by  incidents  such 
as  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  sparked  by  the  acquittal  of 
four  policemen  who  were  video-taped  beating  Rodney 
King  and  charges  of  child  molestation  against  police, 
at  an  illegal  day-care  centre  in  Saskatchewan. 

These  incidents  reduce  our  trust  in  police  and  our 
faith  in  the  system,  the  very  system  police  are  in  place 
to  enforce. 

That  is  why  it  is  in  their  best  interest  and  the  interest 
of  society  that  these  violators  be  charged  and  processed 
under  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

A dangerous  social  precedent  is  made  when  authori^^ 
figures  are  seen  to  receive  special  treatment. 
must  be  enforced  equally,  especially  when  the  systen^ 
itself  is  on  trial. 

The  alternative  as  described  by  Hobbes  is,  “No  arts, 
no  letters,  no  society  and  which  is  worst  of  all,  contin- 
ual fear  and  danger  x)f  violent  death.  And  the  life  of 
man,  solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish  and  short.” 


All  that  glitters  is  not  gold 


The  Olympics  have  become  a 
glitzy,  commercial  entity  in  recent 
decades,  proving  that  all  that  glitters 
isn’t  always  gold.  Never  has  this 
been  more  evident  than  at  the  1992 
Summer  Games  in  Barcelona,  Spain. 

The  spirit  of  competitiveness  and 
the  thrill  of  victory  have  somehow 
been  overshadowed  by  promotional 
hype  and  multi-million  dollar  spon- 
sorships. 

The  days  of  true  athletic  prowess  and  Olympic  glory 
seem  lost  to  medal-contending  disappointments  and 
doping  scandals.  The  1992  Games  suffered  the  agony 
of  defeat,  even  in  their  bitter-sweet  victories. 

Take  the  American  “dream  team”  for  instance.  They 
are  a prime  example  of  how  the  Olympics  have  become 
a universtU  showcase  for  egotism. 


By  Sandra 
Schuett 


There  is  nothing  “dreamy”  about  a team  of  profes- 
sional basketball  players,  who  earn  millions  of  dollars 
back  home,  competing  against  amateur  athletes  from 
undeveloped  nations  such  as  Angola. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  American  volleyball 
team  members  shaving  their  heads  in  protest  of  a 
ruling  against  them. 

The  Olympics  are  the  “ultimate  competition”  and 
athletes  should  be  elated  just  to  be  a part  of  them,  win 
or  lose. 

The  Olympics  seem  to  be  all  about  power  in  this  day 
and  age  and  how  much  money  a city  will  make  if  they 
host  the  Olympics  and  how  much  athletes  earn  if  they 
win  gold  medals. 

The  Games  need  to  reflect  back  on  the  days  when 
winning  wasn’t  all  that  mattered.  When  the  real  pur- 
pose was  to  bring  the  world  together  in  friendship  and 
peace. 
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Sept.  21  book  give-away  at 
Learning  Resource  Centre 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

A give-away  of  approximately 
500 discarded  books  from  the  Boon 
campus  Learning  Resource  Centre 
(LRC)  will  be  held  Sept.  21  begin- 
ning at  9 a.m. 

Several  carts  full  of  books,  free 
for  the  taking,  wUl  be  placed  along 
the  corridor  outside  the  doors  to  the 
LRC. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  books 
offered  in  the  annual  give-away  are 
taken  and  the  few  that  remain  are 
thrown  out  because  they  are  of  no 
use  to  anyone,  said  LRC  reference 
technician  Cathy  Potvin. 

She  said  the  discarded  books  are 
usually  older  editions  of  new  vol- 
umes now  on  the  library  shelves  or 
are  donated  books  which  the  LRC 
already  owns. 

As  well,  some  are  donated  books 
which  do  not  fit  into  the  LRC  col- 
lection because  they  cover  a subject 
area  not  taught  at  the  college.  Oc- 
casionally, said  Potvin,  some  dam- 


aged books  with  missing  pages  are 
also  offered  in  the  give-away. 

“It’s  a real  mixture  of  books  from 
all  areas,”  she  said. 

A small  number  of  magazines 
will  be  included  which,  Potvin  said, 
are  duplicates  acquired  through  do- 
nations or  from  publishers. 

LRC  staff  does  not  monitor  who 
takes  books,  Potvin  said,  but  fac- 
ulty and  staff  are  welcome  to 
browse  through  the  selection  as 
well  as  students. 

September  was  chosen  as  the 
month  for  the  give-away  because 
the  LRC  staff  spends  the  summer 
completing  a full  or  partial  inven- 
tory of  library  holdings  and  decid- 
ing which  books  should  go.  It  is 
also  “handy  for  students,”  Potvin 
said,  because  they  can  pick  up  texts 
which  may  help  them  with  their 
courses. 

The  give-away  could  run  a second 
day  if  the  majority  of  books  have 
not  been  taken  on  Sept.  21,  Potvin 
said. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Relocation  of  Student  Services 
concerns  third  year  student 

Dear  Editor, 

The  relocation  of  the  Student  Services  department  concerns  me. 
The  old  office  had  character.  A warm,  cozy,  calming  atmosphere 
greeted  everyone  who  entered.  What  an  escape  this  haven  was  to 
students  requiring  help  or  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  withdraw  for  a 
few  moments. 

Half  the  problem  in  getting  help  is  to  make  the  decision  to  go.  The 
old  location  welcomed  you  and  quickly  erased  any  feelings  of 
apprehension. 

The  new  location  is  overwhelming.  The  atmosphere  is  lost,  re- 
placed by  an  intimidating,  institutional  hall  (with  a questionable 
layout).  Atmosphere  is  quite  important  and  very  relevant  when 
dealing  with  the  anxious  situations  Smdent  Services  does. 

Student  Services  is  always  there  for  you  and  so  can  be  taken  for 
granted  without  consciously  knowing  it. 

Because  of  this  new  location,  surely  the  numbers  of  students  using 
the  facility  will  decline.  What  a shame  it  would  be  if  Conestoga’s 
decision  makers  justify  cutting  segments  of  this  department  by 
examining  only  the  yearly  usage  numbers  without  factoring  in  the 
changes  in  this  department. 

How  frustrating  it  is  when  administration  (or  for  that  matter  any 
college  employee)  loses  focus  on  the  only  reason  they  have  a career 
at  Conestoga.  Because  of  us,  the  students. 

Mark  D.  Weicker,  third  year  marketing  student. 


Food  for  thought 


Children  enrolled  in  the  Boon  summer  camps  spell  out  “Conestoga”  with  about  200  cans  of  food 
> collected  over  the  summer.  The  food  collected  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  House  of  Friendship, 
a halfway  house  for  needy  people  in  Kitchener. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


Food  prices  increase  slightly  in  cafeteria 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

A five-cent  price  increase  on 
wrapped  and  deli  sandwiches,  sal- 
ads, cold  plates  and  some  grill 
items  became  effective  Aug.  17  in 
the  Boon  campus  cafeterias. 

Among  the  wrapped  items  af- 
fected are  submarine  sandwiches, 
now  $2.65;  sandwiches  on  a kaiser 
bun  $2.45;  ham  and  cheese  $2.05; 
tuna-salmon  $1.80;  cheese  $1.60; 
and  egg  salad  $1.70. 

Egg  salad  deli-style  sandwiches 
now  cost  $2.60,  as  do  those  made 
with  fish,  chicken,  and  Swiss 
cheese.  Bacon  and  lettuce  on  a bun 
is  $2.30;  a western  kaiser  $2.10; 
bacon,  lettuce  and  tomato  $2.10; 
tomato  and  lettuce  $1.65;  tomato 
and  cheese  $1.80;  and  toasted 
bacon  $1.75. 

Salads  and  cold  plates  also  in- 
creased in  price. 

The  small  (15  cm  plate)  self-serve 
salad  is  now  $1.25,  the  medium 
$1.95,  which  remains  unchanged  in 
price.  The  large  (23  cm)  self-serve 


salad  is  $2.05.  A side  salad,  which 
is  85  grams  of  coleslaw,  potato 
salad,  macaroni  salad,  or  tossed 
salad  with  dressing,  is  95  cents. 
Cheese  plates  are  $1.65. 

Prices  of  grill  items  also  in- 
creased. A grilled  cheese  sandwich 
is  $1.65;  a fried  egg  sandwich 
$1.65;  a hamburger  $1.70;  a 
cheeseburger  $1.90;  a Conestoga 
burger  $2.45;  an  order  of  onion 
rings  $1.15;  and  an  order  of  french 
fries  is  $1.35. 

The  price  increases  are  four  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  last  few  years. 
Jackie  Van  Trigt,  unit  manager  for 
Beaver  Foods  Ltd.  at  Boon  cam- 
pus, said  this  is  due  to  market  in- 
creases and  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

Cost  changes  are  a part  of  every- 
day business,  said  Van  Trigt. 

With  the  growth  of  Beaver  Foods 
Ltd.  and  changes  in  the  produce 
market,  there  has  to  be  a reflection 
in  the  prices  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes. 

“Beaver  Foods  has  about  800  lo- 


cations across  Canada  and  the  cost 
of  running  them  is  very  high,”  said 
Van  Trigt.  “Still,  for  the  price  we 
give  the  customers,  we  deliver  the 
best  service,  by  far.” 

It  is  through  talks  between  Beaver 
Foods  Ltd.  and  the  college  that  final 
price  changes  are  made.  Van  Trigt 
has  no  input  as  to  which  items  are 
marked  up  and  which  remain  the 
same. 

“We  (the  staff)  cannot  tell  Beaver 
which  items  sell  the  best;  only  the 
students  can,  and  they  do  so 
through  tlieir  purchasing.” 

Among  the  the  price  changes, 
however,  there  is  good  news.  If 
people  bring  their  own  mugs,  they 
receive  a five-cent  discount  on  any 
size  of  coffee.  Van  Trigt  said  the 
discount  is  in  line  with  the 
company’s  direction  toward  envi- 
ronmental concern. 

“There  is  a movement  within  the 
company  to  become  more  environ- 
mentally aware,”  said  Van  Trigt. 
“We  may  soon  see  the  ability  to 
recycle  plastic  and  styrofoam.” 


open  House 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1992 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

at  the  DSA  Activites  and  Administration  Offices 


Meet  the  DSA  Executive  Members  and  share  your  ideas  and  suggestions 


Free  Refreshments 
Win  Prizes 
Information  Fair 


DSA  Comedy  Dinner 
Show 


Thursday,  October  1,  1992 


Don’t  Miss  It! 


College  Day  with  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays 
Saturday,  October  3, 1992 
Jays  vs.  Detroit  Tigers 

$25.00  includes  transtportation  departure  11:30 
a.m.  commemorative  t-shirt,  and  on  field  recep- 
tion following  game. 

$18:00  includes  commemorative  t-shirt,  and  on 
field  reception  following  game. 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  Activities  office 
CASH  ONLY 

Limited  Numbers  Available 
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Continuing  Education  offers 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

Conestoga’s  Centre  lor  Continu- 
ing Education  is  offering  78  new 
part-time  courses  in  the  fall  semes- 
ter, trying  to  reflect  the  marketplace 
and  respond  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents. 

Marilyn  Black  Lambert,  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Continuing  Edu- 
cation (CCE),  said  the  fall  1992 
catalogue  reflects  all  part-time 
training  offered  by  all  schools 
witliin  the  college.  Catalogues  arc 
published  in  the  fall,  spring,  sum- 
mer and  winter  semesters. 

Lambert  said  there  is  never  a 
“downtime”  for  part-time  courses. 
“There  is  a consistency  from  se- 
mester to  semester,”  she  said. 

According  to  feedback  Lambert 
collects  from  Learner  Feedback  Fo- 
rums held  each  term,  78  per  cent  of 
part-time  students  attend  classes  to 
upgrade  their  job  status  or  to  pre- 
pare for  a career  change,  and  22  per 
cent  attend  for  hobbies  or  personal 
interest  reasons. 

The  percentages  are  a reflection 
of  today’s  economic  situation,  said 
Lambert.  Two  years  ago  the  split 
was  70  per  cent  and  30  per  cent 
respectively. 

“We  believe  most  students  are 
employed  and  looking  to  increase 


.skills  to  rcutin  their  Jobs,”  Lambert 
.said. 

She  added  that  there  is  incentive 
to  attend  community  college  part 
time,  because  “the  price  is  reason- 
able compared  to  universities  and 
we  offer  what  the  public  needs  and 
wants.” 

New  courses  are  added  every  se- 
mester and  several  course  ideas  are 
generated  from  students,  teachers 
and  the  general  public.  When  they 
inquire  about  a certain  course  or 
program  they  generate  interest  in 
the  possibility  of  it  being  added  to 
the  curriculm. 

Lambert  said  division  chairs  de- 
velop courses  and  those  sometimes 
develop  into  programs.  “It’s  a 
laddered  system,”,  she  said. 

A course  must  meet  minimum  en- 
rolment requirements  to  cover 
costs,  or  it  will  be  canceled.  Lam- 
bert said  the  developer  or  chair  usu- 
ally becomes  the  first  instructor  of 
a course.  After  every  semester  new 
courses  are  analyzed  to  see  what 
did  and  did  not  work. 

There  is  always  some  adjustment 
said  Lambert,  because  of  what  goes 
in  and  out  of  fashion. 

“It’s  areal  challenge  to  anticipate 
need  and  then  try  to  respond  to  it,” 
Lambert  said.  She  used  a series  of 
black-awareness  seminars  held 


new  courses 


over  the  summer  as  an  example  of 
the  changing  wants  tuid  needs  of  the 
public.  “Our  feelers  have  to  be  out 
all  the  time,”  she  said. 

Lambert  said  feedback  is  an  im- 
portitnt  part  of  the  continuing  edu- 
cation process.  She  added  that  CCE 
receives  750  calls  per  day  and  every 
suggestion  is  looked  at  tuid  evalu- 
ated seriously. 

This  fall  courses  range  from  Rus- 
sian and  tax  returns  to  how  to  pre- 
pare children’s  birthday  cakes. 
Lambert  said  the  non-skills-related 
courses  meet  other  needs  of  the 
public  and  are  not  fluff  as  some 
people  believe. 

She  added  that  there  is  a range  of 
motivation  for  people. 

Someone  might  take  the  cake- 
preparation  course  as  a prerequisite 
to  opening  their  own  cake  decorat- 
ing business.  “People  are  very  en- 
trepreneurial — I’m  always 
surprised  at  the  reasons  people  give 
for  taking  courses,  ” she  said. 

Lambert  said  that  CCE  is  not  in- 
terested in  appealing  to  fringe 
groups  so  course  topics  like  the  oc- 
cult would  not  be  permitted.  Con- 
tinuing education  courses  are 
offered  at  all  campuses  of  Con- 
estoga College.  The  college  also 
has  a relationship  with  four  county 
school  boards  and  use  140  locations 


Continuing  education  director,  Marilyn  Black  Lambert,  reviews  the 
new  fall  course  calendar. 


for  classes. 

High  schools  as  well  as  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  serve  as  some  of 
the  class  sites  for  training  needs. 


(Photo  by  Sandra  Schuett) 

Lambert  said  some  classes  even 
meet  in  churches  to  make  it  easier 
for  those  involved,  “We  want  to 
diversify,”  she  said. 


DSA  on-campus  events  offer  something  for  everyone 


By  Neil  Wells 

Becky  Boertien, 
Conestoga 
College’s  Doon 
Student  Associa- 
tion (DSA)  activi- 
ties co-ordinator, 
has  this  year’s  on- 
and  off-campus  events  ready  to  go. 
Boertien  (formerly  Westman),  25, 
took  over  the  position  of  activities 
co-ordinator  in  March  1991  after 
her  predecessor,  Cheryl  Daven- 


port, vacated  the  post.  After  com- 
pleting the  position’s  annual  con- 
tract on  a part-time  basis,  Boertien 
began  a full-time  term  in  June 
1991. 

Though  the  position  is  bas^  on  a 
35-hour  work  week,  Boertien  said 
during  busy  times  of  the  year  she 
puts  in  many  more  hours  than  she 
is  paid  for.  “Sometimes  during  ori- 
entation I’ll  work  from  8 a.m.  till  1 
a.m.  the  next  morning,”  she  said. 

As  activities  co-ordinator  at  Con- 
estoga, Boertien  plans  and  orga- 


nizes events  that  will  take  place 
during  the  school  year. 

After  an  event  has  been  finalized, 
Boertien  compiles  a calender  of 
events  in  the  student  handbook  that 
is  distributed  throughout  the  col- 
lege. Because  the  student  hand- 
book is  distributed  to  students 
during  their  first  week  back  in  Sep- 
tember, all  activities  must  be 
planned  well  in  advance.  “We  usu- 
ally start  planning  activities  in  May 
because  we  want  to  get  as  many 
events  as  we  can  into  the  hand- 


book,” she  said. 

Boertien  said  the  annual  Cana- 
dian Organization  of  Campus  Ac- 
tivities (COCA)  conference,  held 
each  May,  helps  the  DSA  plan  ac- 
tivities by  listing  upcoming  new 
bands  and  allowing  student  associ- 
ation personnel  from  across  Can- 
ada to  share  ideas.  Trips  to  the 
Phantom  of  the  Opera,  to  the  Strat- 
ford Festival  and  to  Buffalo  Bills 
games  are  just  a few  of  the  new 
events  planned  for  this  year.  “It  is 
hard  to  come  up  with  new  ideas 


when  the  whole  system  is  used  to 
having  the  same  events  every 
year,”  Boertien  said. 

Funding  for  events  comes  primar- 
ily from  a student  activity  fee  of 
$54  per  student.  The  DSA  divides 
the  budget  to  accommodate  cam- 
pus events.  This  year  $1 1,550,  for 
four  pubs,  $4,750,  for  nooners  and 
$525  for  dinners  has  been  bud- 
geted. 

If  students  have  suggestions  for 
pubs,  Boertien  said  they  can  leave 
them  in  the  DSA  activities  office. 


The  DSA  would  like  to  thank 
the  following  Sponsors 
for  their  support  during 
ORIENTAtlON  WEEK 


AM  109 
Beaver  Foods 
C.A.P.E. 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 
Canadian  Tire,  Fairway  Road 
Casey’s  Fairway 
Edelweiss  Tavern 
Fairview  Mall 
Health  Services 
JM  Schneiders 
Labott’s  Ontario 
Laurentian  Mall  Dairy  Queen 


M & M Productions 
Maue  Golf  Centre 
Miss  Vickies 
Molson  Breweries 
Movietainment 
McGinnis  Land 
O’Tooles’s 
Pioneer  Sportsworld 
Playoff  Sportswear 
Saucee  Lips 


Euchre  Tournament 

"Wedhesduy,  SepternBer 22, 1992 
11:30  a.m,  to  1:00  p.m. 

Student  Lounge  ^ 


Sign  up  in  partners  at  the  DSA 
Activites  Office 


Kitchener  Trani  Jt  Passes  on  Saie 

Monday  September  14,  1992 
Door  #3  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

A Four  Month  Transit  Pass  is  $157.00, 

^ ^ $4.00  for  Photo  I.  D. 
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Qood  times 
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Qood  deaCs 


Qood  music 


Weekend  Warrior  takes  aim  from  position  inside  Columbian  Drug 

(Photo  by  Christiaa  Engiund) 
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A shot  in  the  dark 


By  Lara  Campbell 

An  indoor  mini-golf  course  in  the 
dark?  With  strobe  lights  and  fluo- 
rescent balls?  At  less  than  $5  a 
turn? 

“Mini-golfing  is  a cheap  date  for 
students  these  days,”  says  Les 
Aiken,  owner  of  A Shot  In  The 
Dark,  an  innovative  18-hole  mini- 
golf course  in  Waterloo.  “Let’s 
face  it,  people  generally  look  better 
under  black  lights,”  quipped 
Aiken. 

As  a 26-year-old  with  a B.A.  in 
History,  Aiken  said  he  could  not 
find  a job.  “Then  the  idea  for  a 
mini-golf  course  in  the  dark  came 
to  me.  My  friends  and  family 
thought  it  would  be  a success.  I 
■ lought  the  element  of  darkness 
ould  add  to  the  fun  of  it  all.” 
Aiken  designed  and  built  the 
,900  sq.ft,  course  himself,  using 
miniature  models  for  each  hole. 


The  course  is  made  of  wood  rather 
than  concrete,  making  it  relatively 
easy  to  change  and  develop. 
“Many  of  the  courses  around  the 
city  have  not  changed  in  years.” 

It  took  only  three  months  for  A 
Shot  In  The  Dark  to  go  from  an  idea 
on  paper  to  reality.  “I  thought  of  the 
idea  in  October  and  I was  open  for 
business  in  January,”  he  said.  On 
‘official’  opening  day,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area  Mayors  Dorn  Car- 
dillo  and  Brian  Turnbull  had  their 
‘shot  in  the  dark’.  Perfecting  his 
golf  game  is  probably  the  most  ar- 
duous task  a politician  has. 

Roll  The  Dice  is  the  first  hole,  a 
short  wooden  corridor  with  strobe 
lights  flashing  down  violently  on 
two  huge  dice.  The  lights  add  to  the 
effect,  and  they  would  make  even 
the  most  practised  golfer  feel  un- 
comfortable. Some  of  the  other 
See  Fluorescent,  Page  8 


Weekend  warriors  aim  for  fun 


By  Christian  Engiund 

You  move  with  caution  through 
light  underbrush,  dense  jungle,  and 
thick  morning  fog.  Your  objective: 
the  securing  of  the  enemy’s  flag 
150  yards  into  the  forest.  Members 
of  your  squad  advance  with  paint- 
ball rifles  ready.  In  the  distance, 
chilling  bursts  of  gunfire  erupt  as 
flanking  troops  engage.  Through 
the  trees  ahead  you  see  the  enemy 
closing. 

Adrenaline  surges  as  you  care- 
fully work  forward  to  better  cover. 
Without  notice  the  forest  is  filled 
with  the  resounding  staccato  of  an 
intense  fire  fight.  As  you  squeeze 
the  trigger  of  the  rilfe,  the  Flag 
Raiders  paintball  adventure  be- 
gins. 

Since  1983  Flag  Raiders  has  been 
providing  people  with  the  ultimate 
in  paintball  adventure  games. 
Through  state-of-the-art  weapons, 
authentic  theme  scenarios  and  ex- 
pert field  guides.  Flag  Raiders  cap- 
tures the  essence  ofVietnam  jungle 
warfare. 

The  themes  at  Flag  Raiders  are 
not  restricted  to  Vietnam  scenarios. 
A two-storey,  2,000  sq.  ft.  mock-up 
of  a Columbian  drug  lab  complete 
with  car  wrecks,  stairways,  adjoin- 
ing guardtower,  and  seven  rooms 
has  recently  been  completed.  This 
campaign  dlows  the  players  to  ei- 
ther protect  the  lab  as  would-be 
’drug  lords’,  or  attack  and  seize  it 


as  Drug  Enforcement  Agents 
(DEA).  World  war  II  attack  and 
capture  sorties  are  re-enacted  by 
the  participants  in  a true-to-Iife 
backdrop  of  rivers,  bridges,  forti- 
fied log  bunkers,  and  dense  decid- 
uous bush. 

Aside  from  the  Columbian  drug 
lab,  the  most  elaborate  and  intricate 
layout  comes  by  way  of  extensive 
detail  allotted  to  the  construction  of 
the  V ietnam/Cambodia  games.  On 
one  side  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
you’ll  find  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Firebase  Red  Eagle.  It  con- 
sists of  300  ft.  of  underground  tun- 
nels, 100  ft.  of  open  trenches, 
ammunition  crates,  command  bun- 
kers, and  sniper  towers.  400  yd.  up 
the  trail  is  the  Viet  Cong  Delta  Base 
prisoner  of  war  camp,  entailing 
sniper  huts,  towers,  foxholes,  tiger 
grass,  and  P.O.W.  tiger  cages. 

Between  the  strongholds  lies  the 
V.C.  village  and  a large  swamp. 
Gaining  either  of  these  objectives 
requires  skill,  determination,  cour- 
age, and  teamwork. 

To  add  realism  to  the  Vietnam 
campaigns,  the  people  at  Flag 
Raiders  set  the  games  to  a back 
ground  of  rock  ’n’  roll  music  from 
the  60s  and  early  70s.  Most  of  the 
music  is  notably  reminiscent  of  the 
movies  Platoon,  Apocalypse  Now, 
and  Full  Metal  Jacket.  Combined 
with  sounds  of  helicopters  pound- 
ing overhead  and  gushing  smoke 
bombs,  the  experience  must  be 


sampled  to  bring  full  justice  to  the 
rush  one  feels  while  participating. 
Objectives  for  teams  in  these  cam- 
paigns range  from  flag  capture, 
freeing  downed  pilots  and  return- 
ing them  safely  to  base,  to  rescuing 
P.O.W.s. 

Vietnam/Cambodia  games 
played  in  this  setting  are  heralded 
as  the  favourites  by  amateurs  and 
pros  alike,  as  they  bring  authentic- 
ity and  a higher  level  of  challenge 
to  the  battlefield. 

Joe  Kimpson,  founder  and  owner 
of  Flag  Raiders,  adopted  the  idea  of 
the  game  nine  years  ago  while  at- 
tending Conestoga  College  Doon 
campus.  What  started  as  a market- 
ing research  project  into  the  sport 
of  paintball  games  began  to  take 
the  form  of  a legitimate  business 
proposal  for  Kimpson.  After  un- 
successfully attempting  to  obtain  a 
franchise  for  paintball,  Kimpson 
decided  to  go  independent.  In  the 
early  phases  of  Flag  Raiders,  the 
fields  where  restricted  to  World 
War  II  and  Vietnam.  Flag  Raiders 
has  developed  into  the  paintball 
trendsetter,  complete  with  a 100 
acre  state-of-the-art  playing  field 
and  all  the  intricacies  of  modem 
combat.  “Flag  Raiders  is  the 
Canada’s  Wonderland  of  paintball 
games.”  says  Kimpson. 

A Flag  Raiders  day  begins  at  8: 15 
a.m.  with  the  registration  of  play- 
ers. At  8:45  a.m.  Kimpson ’s  staff 
brief  all  participants  on  rules  of 
See  War  Games,  Page  8 


Interviewing  Paui  Anka  - ‘My  Way’ 


By  Gay  nor  Fletcher-Crewson 

The  lone  figure,  head-in-hand, 
paced  the  floor  in  the  vast,  empty 
ballroom. 

“Hey  you  two,  you  can’t  do  this, 
hey,  hey  outta  here,  all  of  you...” 
His  voice  bounced  off  every  wall 
as  he  raided  out  his  lines. 

“...  I want  them  outta  here  and  off 
my  land,  just  get  ’em  off  my  land.” 

This  was  no  hayseed  from  North 
Dumfries  TWP,  but  Paul  Anka,  re- 
hearsing his  lines  in  the  ballroom 
of  a Guelph  hotel.  And  they  say 
there  are  no  surprises  at  the  Holi- 
day Inn! 

Heartthrob  and  singing  sensation 
of  the  60s,  Anka  made  pop  stardom 
at  15  with  his  hit  recording  of 
’Diana’.  Among  his  many  other 
musical  accomplishments  he  wrote 
’My  Way’  for  Frank  Sinatra,  which 
eventually  became  Sinatra’s  per- 
sonal philosophical  statement. 

An  Ottawa  Valley  boy,  Anka  was 
in  Guelph  filming  ’Ganesh’,  a Ca- 
nadian movie  which  will  be  distrib- 
uted in  Canada  by  Cineplex  Odeon 
Films  and  released  world-wide  in 
January  or  February. 

It’s  a story  about  a Canadian-born 
boy,  Jeffrey,  (nicknamed  Ganesh) 
who  was  raised  in  India. 

Following  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents, he  is  forced  to  return  to  Paris, 
Ont.  to  live  with  his  unmarried  aunt 
Charlotte,  played  by  Glenne 
Headly  {Dick  Tracy,  Mortal 
Thoughts.) 


Paul  Anka  on  set  in  Guelph 


(Photo  by  Gaynor  Fletcher-Crewson) 


Anka  plays  the  role  of  Joey  Dean, 
an  unscrupulous  developer  who, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  towns- 
people, is  trying  to  implement 
plans  for  a resort. 

“Under  no  circumstances,”  said 
publicist  Karen  Pidgurski  from  her 
Toronto  office,  could  Anka  be  in- 
terviewed until  “after  he  finishes 
filming”  and  “only  then”  eoukl  she, 
schedule  an  interview  for  me. 

1 was  going  through  the  channels 
and  getting  nowhere  fast,  so  I de- 
cided to  do  it  ’my  way’. 

“Hi  Paul,”  I said  breathlessly , my 
stomach  performing  back  flips 
with  each  step  into  the  room.  1 
slipped  through  rows  of  stacked 
chairs,  fumbling  with  my  tape  ma- 
chine and  pretending  not  to  sec  the 
’Do  Not  Disturb’  sign. 

“Hello,”  he  answered  .softly.  A 
warm,  friendly  smile,  revealed  a 
perfect  set  of  Hollywood  teeth. 

Shorter  than  expected,  but  still 
larger  than  life,  Anka  approached 
me  when  1 mentioned  that  I was 
from  The  Daily  Mirror  in  England. 
His  eyes  widened  along  with  his 
smile. 

“Do  you  have  any  credentials  or 
press  papers?”  director  Giles 
Walker  demanded  from  the  side- 
lines. He  raised  an  eyebrow  in 
Anka’s  direction,  who  suddenly 
looked  like  he  had  just  tasted  some- 
thing rather  nasty. 

The  jig  was  up. 

See  Paul,  Pages 
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Cafe  13:  “More 
than  just  tires” 


and  good- 
looking  guys 


Bruce  Groff  mixing  one  of  his  specialities. 


By  Oelynne  Bauer 
and  Rita  Diab 

Blair  Bender  strolls  around  his 
restaurant  and  jokes  with  custom- 
ers as  they  eat.  As  he  walks  by  a 
table,  he  sees  a couple  leaving  a tip 
in  Canadian  Tire  money.  Instead  of 
chasing  after  them,  the  owner 
laughs  and  walks  away. 

At  the  bar  just  a few  feet  away,  a 
patron  hands  the  bartender  $4  in 
Canadian  Tire  money  to  pay  for  his 
drink.  She  accepts  the  money  with 
a warm  smile. 

The  place  is  Cafe  13  in  Carnr 
bridge  and  they  accept  Canadian 


Tire  money  for  food  and  drinks. 

"People  have  told  me  that  they 
feel  they  get  something  for  noth- 
ing," said  44-year-old  Blair 
Bender,  owner  of  the  bar. 

Bender  says  that  people  don’t 
usually  have  a lot  of  the  money  at 
one  time,  so  the  amount  of  Cana- 
dian Tire  money  the  restaurant  gets 
per  week  varies.  Sometimes  it’s 
$20  or  sometimes  it  can  be  $75. 

"It’s  a promotional  thing.  Cana- 
dian Tire  gets  more  business  and  so 
do  we,"  Mr.  Bender  said.  "I  think 
everybody  should  accept  Canadian 


The  customers.  Cafe  13,  and  Ca- 
nadian Tire  all  benefit  from  this 
arrangement.  The  public  buy  from 
Canadian  Tire,  use  it  at  Cafe  1 3 and 
Bender  goes  back  and  uses  the 
money  to  buy  things  for  his  restau- 
rant, such  as  light  bulbs. 

He  got  the  idea  from  another  busi- 
ness which  accepted  Canadian  Tire 
money,  but  only  to  cover  the  tax. 
Hejust  took  it  one  step  further.  He 
says  that  all  businesses  need  some- 
thing unique  to  stay  competitive, 
especially  in  today’s  economic  sit- 
uation. 

"A  business  that’s  been  around 
for  12  years  is  not  only  unique,  but 
also  a great  accomplishment,"  he 
said. 

Bender  believes  that  the  restau- 
rant business  is  like  show  business. 
In  order  to  "out  show-biz"  the  guy 
down  the  street,  you  have  to  "put 
on  a good  show  or  the  people  won’t 
come  back." 

Like  show-biz,  the  bar  im- 
mortalizes its  star  - the  customer. 
A $20  donation  to  the  Cambridge 
Firefighter’s  Basket  Fund  is  ac- 
knowledged with  a brass  plate  at- 
tached to  the  bar  with  your  name, 
city  and  year  of  donation. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  Cafe  13  has 
been  around  this  long.  Customer 
loyalty  is  one  of  the  Cafe’s  main- 
stays. . Among  the  regulars  seated 
at  the  bar  on  any  given  night  is 
Brian  Garbedian.  He  has  been  a 
regular  for  over  two  years.  "I  come 
here  because  the  food  is  good  and 
the  service  is  good.  It’s  a nice,  re- 
laxing atmosphere."  The  very 
friendly  and  talkative  owner  makes 
everyone  feel  welcome  as  soon  as 
they  enter  the  restaurant.  "I  felt  like 
I was  spending  an  evening  with 
friends,"  one  customer  said. 

The  Cafe  is  reminiscent  of  an  En- 
glish pub.  It’s  one  of  the  few 
places  in  town  that  serves  Guiness 
Stout  on  tap. 


A statue  of  a decapitated  lady  in 
flowing  robes  greets  the  customers 
as  they  enter  the  bar.  The  decor  is, 
according  to  one  customer,  "an 
eclectic  mishmash,  but  I like  it." 
Even  the  bust  of  Winston  Churchill 
seems  relaxed  and  happy  to  be 
there.  Old  brass  instruments  are 
hung  throughout  the  restaurant, 
pieces  collected  by  Bender  over  the 
years  from  all  over  North  America. 

Bender’s  marketing  flair  is  dis- 
played on  the  walls  of  the  restau- 
rant. Colorful  chalkboards,  handy 
work  of  the  man  himself,  inform 
the  customers  of  specialties  of  the 
day,  feature  wines  and  desserts, 
and  some  of  the  bartender’s  favor- 
ite concoctions. 


(Photo  by  DeLynne  Bauer) 

Bruce  Groff,  bartender,  has  been 
with  Bender  since  the  beginning. 
The  Banana  Smoothie  is  just  one  of 
his  many  "creations".  It’s  almost 
like  a banana  shake  but  with  a kick. 
"It’s  a dam  good  drink,"  he  said. 

Groff  says  he  came  out  with  the  ^ 
idea  of  the  wine  cooler  before  the 
liquor  companies.  He  mixed  wine 
with  an  assortment  of  liqueurs,  like 
peach  and  melon,  with  a splash  of 
soda. 

"They  didn’t  go  over  well  until  i 
after  the  large  companies  came  out  ( 
with  the  coolers." 

If  you  prefer  the  hard  stuff,  go  for 
Groff’s  own  ’B&B&G&T’  -guar-  [ 
anteed  to  clear  any  sinal  symptom.  [ 


Local  acts 


,)c. 


heat  up 


music  scene 


By  JASON  SCHNEIDER 

What  images  come  to  mind 
when  you  think  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  music  scene?  Helix 
playing  to  a sold  out  crowd  at  the 
Centre  In  The  Square?  The  Rhinos 
yukking  it  up  at  Stages?  Perhaps 
Mel  Brown  wading  the  blues  at 
Pop  The  Gator?  What  about  that 
guy  giving  a free  noon  perfor- 
mance at  the  Bombshelter? 

Many  new  faces  are  now  appear- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  established 
artists  to  fill  up  the  empty  stages 
around  town.  With  the  help  of  the 
two  major  universities  in  Waterloo 
and  some  brave  entrepreneurs,  the 
K-W  rock  and  roll  community  is  as 
healthy  as  it  has  ever  been. 

One  of  the  major  boosts  to  young 
bands  has  come  from  the  Wilfrid 
Lauricr  University  musicians’  net- 
work. I’lic  club  releases  an  annual 
independently  produced  compila- 
tion cassette  featuring  bands  and 
performers  belonging  to  the  net- 
work. The  1992  edition,  which  has 
been  available  since  the  spring, 
represents  a cross-section  of 
unique  talent  who  all  deserve  more 
attention  from  the  media  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  tape  runs  the  gamut  from  solo 
acoustic  to  flat-out  Seattle-.siylc 


grunge.  WhUe  all  of  the  eight  art- 
ists could  use  this  tape  as  a spring- 
board, it  should  be  easier  for  three 
of  them. 

It’s  the  May  2-4  weekend  in 
Goderich,  Ont.  For  Ronny  and  the 
Law,  playing  their  hometown 
arena  on  Victoria  Day  is  becoming 
an  annual  event. 

"We  need  some  more  cartons  to 
put  under  here!",  someone  yells, 
referring  to  propping  up  the  worn- 
out  plywood  stage  which  is  close  to 
collapsing.  It  most  certainly  would 
once  the  Law  put  the  heels  to  their 
opening  number.  The  five-piece 
band  is  carrying  on  the  North 
American  tradition  of  straight-up 
three-chord  rock,  guaranteed  to 
shake  a few  moneymakers. 

The  traditional  two-guitar  lineup 
hasn’t  changed  much  since  The 
Stones  and  The  Yardbirds.  Nowa- 
days, Ronny  and  die  Law  draw  on 
updated  versions  like  The  Black 
Crowes  and  The  Tragically  Hip  for 
inspiration.  Just  like  these  other 
bands,  they  even  have  a cocky,  gy- 
rating frontman  to  draw  the 
women. 

"After  this  summer,  no  more 
cover  tunes,"  Gootch  says  with  a 
wry  smil('..  The  lead  singer  has  the 
looks  of  Mcrl  Bryck  from  the  Pikes 


and  the  voice  of  Gord  Downie  from 
the  Hip  along  with  that  all-import- 
ant rock  ’n  roll  attitude.  "We’ve 
been  playing  to  the  audience  for  too 
long  and  now  I think  we’ve  reach^fc , 
a point  where  we  should  be  playing  J 
music  for  ourselves." 

The  Law’s  two  original  tracks  on 
the  Campus  Grown  cassette  reflect 
their  desire  to  break  away  from  the 
Hip  and  Mellencamp  comparisons 
that  have  dogged  the  band  since 
they  first  started  playing  live. 
"Every  Day"  and  "Flippin’  Rocks" 
are  both  fast,  guitar-driven  tunes 
but  with  a quirky  rhythmic  twist 
that  goes  right  to  the  spine.  The 
band  has  learned  that  if  you  can 
make  die  people  dance,  then  half 
the  batde  is  won. 

On  stage  at  the  arena,  the  Law  has 
caught  die  crowd’s  attention  after 
dteir  first  few  numbers.  Deciding 
to  go  for  the  jugular,  they  tear  into 
J.C.  Mcllencamp’s  "Get  A Leg 
Up",  followed  by  the  Yardbirds’ 
warhorse  "Heart  Full  Of  Soul". 

I met  a guy  recently  who  said  he 
doesn’t  like  listening  to  any  post- 
punk North  American  music.  He 
said  that  unlike  their  Briush  con- 
temporaries, the  bands  had  no 
sense  of  image  or  personality.  He 
preferred  Manchester  to  Seattle.  It 
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Beer  is  near  as  brew  crew  do  few 


By  Yale  Belanger 

Walking  up  behind  Brian 
Christener  while  he  was  filling  one 
of  his  beei'  bottles  and  taking  his 
picture  proved  to  be  more  than  I 
expected.  "Do  you  often  take  pic- 
tures of  people  spilling  beer?"  he 
asked , startled  by  the  flash,  after  he 
dropped  his  bottle  in  the  sink.  One 
less  bottle  to  take  home  out  of  his 
six  cases  of  beer,  for  half  the  retail 
cost. 

Christener  is  one  of  an  average  of 
350  people  who  come  to  The  Brew 
House  each  week  to  brew  their  own 
beer.  "My  father  started  coming 
here  about  two  years  ago  and  that’s 
how  I found  out  about  it,"  he  said. 
What  has  become  a hobby  for  him 
has  turned  into  a prospering  busi- 
ness for  another. 

From  the  outside.  The  Brew 
House  appears  to  be  a small  busi- 
ness. It  is  semi-hidden  in  an  indus- 
trial strip-mall  in  Waterloo  that  is 
not  easily  seen  from  the  street,  even 
if  you  are  looking  for  it.  But  once 
inside,  you  notice  that  there  is 
enough  space  for 
10  kettles,  which  are  used  to  brew 
the  beer,  a bottling  station  as  well 
as  a waiting  room. 

The  Brew  House  has  enough 
room  on  this  day  for  16  people  to 
walk  around  with  ease  as  they  pre- 
pare their  ingredients  while  others 
finish  bottling  their  beer. 

Last  year  The  Brew  House  aver- 
aged 115  brews-a-week  which 
translates  into  almost  36,000  cases 
of  beer  produced  annually  by 
"home  brewers". 

"Even  though  it’s  about  half  the 
price  of  store-bought  beer,  if  the 
product  doesn’t  taste  good,  the 


people  won’t  come  back  no  matter  PST. 


how  much  money  they  end  up  sav- 
ing," said  co-owner  Wade  Borden. 
"Last  year  alone,  83  per  cent  of  our 
business  was  from  return  custom- 


ers. 


To  get  started  biewing,  you  need 
only  walk  in.  On  the  wall  of  the 
waiting  room  is  a list  of  recipes  and 
the  steps  involved  in  brewing. 
There  is  also  a price  guide. 


A Brew  House  customer  in  the  final  stages  of  brewing  filling  his 
bottles  just  befo re  leaving.  (Photo  by  Yale  Belanger) 


The  Brew  House  offers  over  30 
different  recipes  to  choose  from 
which  taste  arguably  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  the  brand  names  tliem- 
selves.Thc  price  will  vary  with 
what  recipe  you  choose.  Lite  beer 
cost  $68,  while  regular’  five  per 
cent  beer  costs  $73.  Six  per  cent 
and  premium  blends  cost  $78.  The 
prices  include  both  the  GST  and 


Once  decided  on  what  you  are 
going  to  brew,  one  of  the 
employee’s  will  help  get  you 
started. 

"Your  initial  visit  will  last  about 
two  hours,"  said  co-owner  Shawn 
\'oLsin.  "You  weigh  out  the  ingre- 
dients, then  mix  and  brew  your 
beer.  We  do  the  rest." . 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  your 


beer  will  oe  filtered,  carbonated 
and  allowed  to  ferment  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  The  Brew  House. 

"It’s  nice  because  in  a couple  of 
weeks  you  come  back  to  bottle 
your  beer  and  then  your  ready  to 
go,"  stud  Christener. 

If  the  instructions  are  followed 
properly  it  is  easy  and  simple  for 
the  customer.  For  the  staff,  it’s  a 
different  story. 

"For  every  brew  (six  cases),  there 
are  two  hours  of  labor  involved  by 
us  to  get  your  beer  ready,"  Borden 
said.  "That  means  on  an  average 
week  of  1 15  brews,  we  spend  230 
•hours  preparing  your  beer  for  bot- 
:ling,"  he  said. 

"When  we  first  started  out  we 
tliought  that  all  we  would  have  to 
do  is  let  the  people  in  to  start  brew- 
ing," said  Voisin.  "We  soon  found 
out  that  there  is  a little  more  in- 
volved than  that,"  he  said. 

The  kettles  must  be  cleaned  out 
after  every  use  and  any  piece  ol 
equipment  that  comes  in  contact 
with  your  beer  must  be  free  of  bac- 
teria. 

"We  shirt  out  every  day  sterilized 
and  before  we  leave,  we  clean  up 
i gum.  You  don’t  want  any  bacteria 
getting  into  your  beer  or  it  will  be 
ruined,"  said  Borden.  "It’ s a contin- 
uous cleaning  process  to  make  sure 
everything  is  done  properly,"  he 
said. 

The  next  stage  is  for  you  to  come 
in  and  bottle  your  beer.  You  need 
144  bottles,  the  equivalent  of  six 
cases,  or  you  can  purchase  a full  set 
of  re-usable  plastic  bottles  for  $33. 

Each  bottle  has  to  be  filled  indi- 
vidually and  before  you  can  begin, 
each  bottle  has  to  be  sterilized  to 
ensure  that  no  bacteria  gets  into 


your  finished  product.  The  bottling 
usually  takes  1 to  1 1/2  hours.  Once 
you  are  finished,  you  pay  for  your 
beer  and  walk  out  the  door. 

The  Brew  House  also  has  the  fa- 
cilitic.s  available  to  make  wine  or 
liquers. 

"For  people  who  would  like  a 
darker  beer,  or  a swccier  or  more 
bitter  taste  to  theirs,  wc  will  work 
with  you  and  your  rccii-'C  until  you 
have  the  taste  of  beet  that  you 
enjoy,"  said  Voisin. 

In  Canada  right  now,  the  only  two 
provinces  that  tue  legally  allowed 
10  ha\'c  "brew  hou.ses"  are  B.C.  and 
Ontario.  They  have  only  been  in 
Ontario  for  the  past  four  years  ami 
originated  in  B.C.  seven  years  ago. 

When  Shawn  Voisin  and  Wade 
Borden  opened  The  Brew  House 
over  three  years  ago  it  was  the  first 
establishment  where  you  coidd 
brew  your  own  beer  in  Kitchcncr- 
Waterloo.  It  has  become  so  popu  lar 
iliat  in  the  Twin  Cities  there  are 
now  six  places  where  you  can  brew 
your  own  and  the  number  of  places 
in  Ontario  has  increased  li  om  20  to 
150. 

In  the  last  3 1/2  years,  five  new 
places  have  opened  in  K-W.  The 
cost  to  start-up  your  own  "brew 
house"  is  an  estimated  $220,000. 

"We  find  that  some  of  the  new 
places  have  been  opened  by  people 
v/ho  used  to  come  to  us  to  brew 
their  own,"  said  Borden. 

Although  only  onc-pcr-cent  of 
the  people  in  K-W  brew  their  own 
beer  "it’s  still  a fairly  young  indus- 
try," said  Borden.  "We’ll  have  to 
wait  a year  to  sec  how  much  more 
popuhu  it  will  become." 


is  my  belief  though,  that  having  no 
image  is  the  reason  why  North 
I American  rock  and  roll  works. 

] Bands  like  Ronny  and  the  Law  are 
\ su' iPtefuI  on  a visceral  level  and 
/arc  ^^ifect  for  the  Canadian  men- 
tality. There  aren’t  any  stars  in  Ca- 
1 nadian  rock,  they’re  just  regular 
1 guys  like  Tom  Cochrane,  Bryan 
1 Adams,  the  Northern  Pikes  and 
; Ronny  and  the  Law. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Canadian 
music  tradition  is  the  solo  acoustic 
performer.  Since  Gordon  Light- 
i foot  and  Neil  Young,  the  singer- 
i songwriter  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  express  the  emotions 
i of  an  audience. 

[ The  big  man  straps  on  his  guitar, 
adjusts  his  sunglasses 
i and  steps  up  to  the  microphone. 

I The  first  chords  recall  a traditional 
j Irish  folk  song,  then  suddenly, 

1 "Jus'.  sit  right  back  and  you’ll  hear 
\ a tale..."  Of  course,  it’s  the  theme 
' to  "Gilligan’s  Island"  done  in  com- 
plete seriousness  by  Matthew  Os- 
borne. 

The  Scarborough  native  has  been 
described  as  a one-man  version  of 
the  Barenaked  Ladies,  not  Just  be- 
cause they  share  the  same  home- 
town, but  because  his  simple, 
1 heartfeltsongsappealtothewhim- 


sical  side  of  all  of  us. 

Other  similarities  Osborne  shares 
with  his  neighbours  from  the  To- 
ronto suburb  are  a weakness  for 
unusual  selections  to  fill  out  their 
set  lists.  Matthew,  on  any  given 
night,  could  play  Kenny  Rogers’ 
"The  Gambler",  Bon  Jovi’s 
"Wanted  Dead  Or  Alive"  or  Ham- 
ilton band  Nine  Big  Dogs’  "Inter- 
galactic  Prqphelactics". 

These  lighter  moments  are  offset 
by  Osborne’s  brilliant  self-penned 
material  which  is  gaining  well-de- 
served respect  from  the  Kitchcncr- 
Waterloo  musical  community. 

His  two  songs  on  the  Campus 
Grown  cassette  are  usually  the  two 
standouts  of  his  live  performances. 
"Who  Can  Do  You  Right"  is  a gut- 
wrenching  ballad  in  the  same  style 
as  Blue  Rodeo’s  "Try"  and  is  the 
perfect  showcase  for  Osborne’s 
powerful  voice. 

"Lowkowmowshun"  is  a chugging 
instrumental  showing  off  his  prow- 
ess on  guitar. 

Osborne’s  opinion  of  himself  is 
Just  as  humble  as  his  performance. 
"I  figure  that  on  the  whole,  most 
people  are  out  to  have  a good  time. 
I Just  try  not  to  ruin  it  for  them." 

Part  of  his  appeal  could  also  stem 
from  his  use  of  childhood  images 


in  his  songwriting.  "It’s  Just  some- 
thin/,; that  everyone  can  relate  to, 
.and  I think  that  the  loss  of  inno- 
cence is  the  easiest  emotion  that  an 
artist  can  tap  into." 

This  nostalgic  bent  Osborne 
shows  also  appears  in  his  side  proj- 
ect, Free  Time,  a four-piece  a 
cappella  group.  Matthew’s  voice 
leads  his  own  "Turn  The  Jukebox 
On",  the  lone  Free  Time  track  on 
the  Campus  Grown  cassette.  In 
fact,  the  cassette  features  all  sides 
of  this  multi-talented  individual; 
singing,  guitar  playing,  and  above 
all,  songwriting.  Matthew  Os- 
borne definitely  has  all  bases  cov- 
ered and  deserves  to  be  heard. 

In  the  movie  "Rashback",  Dennis 
Hopper  said,  "The  nineties  are 
going  to  make  the  sixties  look  like 
the  fifties."  Musically,  he’s  been 
right  so  far. 

When  it  comes  to  explaining  the 
riddles  surrounding  the  history  of 
rock  and  roll,  the  Rising  Sons  take 
a back  seat  to  no  one.  According 
to  guitarist  Scott  Gillies,  "I  think  to 
be  a successful  musician,  you  have 
to  know  what’s  gone  before  you  so 
you  know  what  kind  of  forces 
you’re  dealing  with." 

"It’s  a classic  case  of  constantly 
reinventing  yourselves,"  says 


drummer  Greg  Hutchings,  who 
cites  the  Beatles  and  R.E.M.  as 
major  influences.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
great  diversity  of  influences  that 
are  the  Sons  great  strength.  Origi- 
nally they  all  shared  a common 
love  for  the  blues,  but  as  they  pro- 
gressed on  their  instruments,  the 
sound  moved  toward  the  rock  vir- 
tuosos of  the  late  1960s  like  Cream, 
The  Allman  Brothers  and  The 
Grateful  Dead.  Lately,  they’ve 
been  concentrating  on  Just  writing 
cool  songs.  "Fifteen  minute  solos 
only  hold  the  audience’s  attention 
for  so  long,"  Gillies  said  with  a 
smile. 

Just  being  around  these  guys  for 
a few  hours  reveals  that  they 

are  serious  about  their  instru- 
ments. Finding  the  perfect  sound 
has  become  an  obsession  along 
with  hitting  the  perfect  note.  They 
insist  on  only  the  best  equipment 
which  v'ould  include  Gibson  gui- 
tars, Marshall  amplifiers  and  even 
a Hammond  organ. 

Keyboardist  Geoff  Stubgen  said, 
"It’s  a real  pain  to  carry  around  but 
the  sound  kicks  any  of  the  sampled 
stuff  most  people  are  using  nowa- 
days." This  pursuit  of  excellence 
admittedly  alienated  the  audience. 
"Wc  would  get  so  into  playing  that 


sometimes  we  would  completely 
forget  the  audience  was  there.  A 
lot  of  bands  say  they  feed  off  the 
energy  of  the  crowd  bi’f  wc  base 
our  performance  on  how  well 
we’re  playing  off  each  other." 

Improvisation  has  always  been 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Sons’  style 
which  is  evident  on  their  standout 
track  on  the  Campus  Grown  collec- 
tion. “Tend  My  Garden”  is  a feed- 
back-drenched psychedelic 
rave-up  which  recalls  San  Fran- 
cisco but  is  closer  to  modern  acid 
rock  like  Jane’s  Addiction.  Their 
other  tune,  a cover  of  the  1 936  Rob- 
ert Johnson  delta  blues  “Me  and  the 
Devil”,  is  more  straightforward 
and  better  represents  the  Sons’  live 
sound  with  its  emphasis  on  Gillies’ 
crunching  guitar. 

With  an  eight-song  indepen- 
dently produce  cassette  due  out  this 
fall.  The  Rising  Sons  are  poised  to 
change  the  face  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  music  scene.  For  fans 
who  miss  the  days  of  frec-form 
psychedelic  rock,  or  fans  of  the  Se- 
attle scene.  The  Rising  Sons  are  not 
to  be  missed.  The  music  of  many 
young  bands  is  out  there  in  Kitche- 
ner-Watcrloo,  it’s  up  to  the  audi- 
ence to  support  it. 
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Qoodfood 


Qood  times 

Sportsworld 


Four  Seasons  of  Fun 


Qood  music 

War  Games 


By  Steven  Zeoke 

Four  seasons  of  fun  are  available 
at  Waterloo  Region’s  newest,  most 
modem  theme  park  - SportsWorld. 

Sports  World  is  a 30-acre  park 
packed  with  attractions  at  every 
step.  The  region’s  largest  waterp- 
ark.  North  America’s  largest  in- 
door golf  and  baseball  dome,  and 
Indy-replica  go-karts  are  but  a few 
of  the  many  anti-boredom  stations 
available  at  this  local  getaway. 

There  are  challenging  mini-golf 
courses  at  SportsWorld.  Each 
dipicts  the  history  of  Waterloo  Re- 
gion as  the  player  putts  his  way 
through  bam  raisings,  ploughshar- 
ing and  scaled-down  replicas  of 
Waterloo  County  landmarks. 
There  are  three  cascading  water- 
falls, and  four  man-made  ponds  to 
putt  around. 

One  can  take  up  a refreshment  at 
a concession  stand  doubling  as  an 
appropriate  19th  hole.  No  longer 
can  you  watch  the  insanities  of 
bungee  jumping  while  slurping  on 
a pop;  it  was  temporarily  banned  by 
the  provincial  government. 

There  is  picnic  area  beside  the 
mini-golf  section.  It  contains  a 
playground,  picnic  tables,  horse- 
shoe pits,  and  a volleyball  court. 

Towering  high  above  most  of  the 
park  is  the  Big  Dipper  slide.  It  has 
grown  to  become  a landmark  in  the 
area.  After  Eat  ’n’  Putt  was  bought 
out  by  Sports  World,  the  new  sports 
park  inherited  the  easily  recogniz- 
able slide  which  has  been  tu’ound 


for  decades.  It’s  a high  ascent  up 
the  gratted  stairs,  assuring  the 
climber’s  eyes  remain  wide  open. 

At  the  top  of  the  slide,  one  can  get 
on,  or  in,  the  burlap  sack  and  sail 
smoothly  all  the  way  to  the  bottom, 
unless  the  aspiring  fun-seeker  is 
wearing  a wet  bathing  suit.  In  this 
case,  the  victim  would  likely  som- 
ersault painfully  to  the  rides  end. 
This  is  why  the  waterpark  should 
be  visited  next. 

The  4.5-acre  water-fun  resort  is 
open  from  Victoria  Day  through 
Labour  Day.  One  price  gives  un- 
limited use  of  all  the  facilities  and 
amusements  for  a whole  day. 

Built  high  up  on  the  mountain  are 
five  waterslides.  There  are  three 
different  levels  of  excitment. 
There  are  two  “Easy  Rider”  slides; 
no  helmet  necessary.  This  is  a slow 
and  leisurely  ride  constmeted  pri- 
marily for  parents  and  children. 

“The  Splasher”  picks  up  the  pace 
and  throws  it  into  levels  of  exhilira- 
tion,  yet  once  finished,  you’re  not 
surprised  to  be  alive. 

SportsWorld  answers  that  sar- 
casm by  offering  two  more 
waterslides  categorized  as  “The 
Daredevil”.  These  rides  are  the 
highest  and  longest. 

In  the  wavepool,  imagination  can 
be  consulted  and  one  could  easily 
become  the  idler  of  a tropical  par- 
adise with  the  provided  surf  crash- 
ing upon  and  around.  The  10,000 
sq.ft,  pool  produces  pounding 
waves,  then  there  is  rest,  until  the 
bell  goes  off  again.  The  quick  tide 


Fluorescent  fun 


Continued  from  Page  5 

holes  are  intriguingly  named; 
Death  Row,  Wake  Of  The  Sea  Ser- 
pent, and  The  Nasty  Number 
Three.  The  holes  are  marked  out 
with  painted  Huorescent  lines,  al- 
though it  is  best  to  watch  your  step 
as  there  are  a few  surjjrises.  The 
scorecards  and  pens  arc  also  fluo- 
rc.sccnt.  “Everyone  has  a lot  of  fun 
with  these  pens”  Aiken  says, "they 
end  up  drawing  all  over  each 
other." 

Another  stunning  aspect  of  the 
course  is  the  Huorescent  iirtwork  on 
the  walls.  A mural,  created  by  a 
local  tirlist  David  Oakum,  adds  to 
the  novelty  of  A Shot  In  The  Dark. 

Fashioned  after  Peggy’s  Cove, 
Oakum’s  piece  resembles  an  en- 
trance t ) a cave  or  a de.sertcd  beach, 
giving  the  course  a larger  .spacial 
clement.  Oakum,  a friend  of 
Aiken,  was  the  natural  choice. 
“We  went  to  school  together  and  1 
have  always  admired  his  work.  1 
thought  he  might  have  .some  good 
suggestions  for  the  course.” 

An  idea  of  his  own  however,  was 
Aiken’s  decision  to  price  this  game 
reasonably.  A former  student  him- 
■sell , he  knows  how  frugal  students 
can  be,  and  therefore  has  priced  the 
course  with  that  in  mind. 


A group  of  four  can  play  for  $18. 
A Shot  In  The  Dark  also  offers 
facepainting  for  children’s  birth- 
day parties,  as  well  as  a snack  bar. 

Plan  to  go  to  the  bar  after  golf,  for 
this  course  is  a dry  one. 

Aiken’s  decision  not  to  apply  for 
a liquor  licence  is  based  on  youth- 
ful concerns.  “60  per  cent  of  my 
customers  are  under  the  drinking 
age.  Besides,  the  only  two  prob- 
lems we’ve  had  here  in  five  months 
have  been  liquor  related.” 

Have  no  fear.  A Shot  In  The  Dark 
is  open  daily  from  11  a.m.  to  11 
p.m.,  and  on  weekends  from  10 
a.m.  to  1 1 p.m.,  so  thirsty  students 
can  still  head  to  their  favorite  wa- 
tering hole  for  last  call. 

The  music  is  loud  and  diverse  at 
A Shot  In  The  Dark.  Save  your 
Whisper  2000  for  Bingcman  Park: 
“It’s  rocking  here  on  a Saturday 
night.  We  turn  tlie  music  up  on  the 
weekends.”  says  Aiken. 

Aiken  is  auoady  planning  expan- 
sion. He  hopes  to  open  A Shot  In 
The  Dark  in  either  Hamilton  or 
London  soon.  “We  have  already 
had  an  offer  fora  franchi.se  in  Mon- 
treal,” he  says.  “They  were  very 
interested  in  my  ideas,  and  were 
keen  on  having  David  do  a mural 
for  them  too,”  he  smiled. 


cycle  is  an  easy  pattern  to  memo- 
rize. The  metre-high  crests  can 
easily  be  put  to  the  fullest  of  child- 
like use. 

For  the  student  who  are  into  more 
mature  water  enjoyment,  there  is 
the  “Adult  hot  rock  spa”.  It  is  most 
relaxing  to  slip  into  the  soothing 
waters,  allowing  all  troubles  to  be 
melted  away.  The  only  trouble 
with  this  feature  is  the  fact  that  the 
park  allows  kids  as  young  as  twelve 
to  use  it. 

The  amusements  are  also  fun. 

For  those  who  like  to  push  peers 
around,  there  are  bumper  cars  and 
bumper  boats,  the  latter  being  the 
more  popular. 

New  and  improved  this  year  are 
the  go-karts  and  the  track.  The 
track  is  now  a little  longer  than  a 
kilometre.  The  karts  are  no  longer 
those  geeky  Tiger  Cats  found  in 
most  go-kart  tracks.  Now,  the  Indy 
replicas  not  only  toot  along  nicely, 
but  look  sharp  as  well.  Bring  your 
camera. 

Finally,  we  get  to  the  point  of  four 
seasons.  Obviously,  the  features 
mentioned  are  not  applicable  to 
winter  conditions.  The  dome  is. 

There  are  6 batting  cages  offering 
hardball  and  softball  targets.  Dif- 
ferent speeds  are  available  on  these 
major  league  machines.  Each 
round  throws  twenty  balls  in  the 
strike  zone. 

In  the  dome,  there  is  also  a driving 
range.  Golfers  have  two  platforms 
to  drive  from.  There  is  an  upper 
level  for  the  pro  who  likes  to  slice 
them  off  hills,  and  the  ground-level 
section  is  for  the  more  level- 
minded  golfer. 

Rafters  restaurant  for  lunch  and 
the  arcade  filled  with  the  modem 
variety,  are  open  all  year. 


Sniper  stalking  US  Marine  base 
from  fortified  shack 
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play  to  ensure  everyone  has  a safe 
and  enjoyable  adventure.  Weap- 
ons and  ammunition  are  distrib- 
uted, followed  by  expert  rifle 
instmetion  and  time  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  gun  on  the  target 
range.  Participants  are  then  given 
matching-colored  arm  bands  indi- 
cating which  team  they’re  on  (gen- 
erally blue  or  gold).  By  9:40  a.m. 
teams  are  taken  to  battle  positions 
for  the  first  game  and  given  the 
objectives  of  the  mission.  At  9:55 
a.m.,  the  horn  sounds  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  games  and  the 
Flag  Raiders  adventure. 

Flag  Raiders  accommodates  all; 
whether  young,  old,  out  of  shape, 
professional  or  beginner.  They 
supply  high-tech  paintball  riHes, 
full  faced  camouHage  goggles,  40 
rounds  of  ammunition  (an  environ- 
mentally friendly  mixture  of  water- 
based  paint  and  liniment.s),  team 
smoke  grenades,  experienced  pro- 
fessional referees  and  instructors, 
team  photograph,  all  you  can  cat 
lunch,  10-15  different  games,  and 
seven  hours  of  pure  adrenaline  for 


$42.  Flag  Raiders  can  also  supply 
ammunition  pouches,  camouflage 
jackets,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
extra  ammunition. 

For  groups  of  40  people  or  more. 
Flag  Raiders  will  set  aside  a sepa- 
rate field  for  competition  to  be  used 
exclusively  by  that  party.  Flag 
Raiders  encourages  parties,  groups 
of  friends,  and  corporations  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  games. 

Flag  Raiders  offers  games  open  to 
the  public  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. If  you  have  a group  interested 
in  playing,  it  would  be  wise  to  re- 
serve enough  spots  for  your  party 
in  advance.  Individuals  are  wel- 
comed as  walk-ons,  and  generally 
no  reservation  is  necessary.  Kimp- 
son  and  his  staff  will  do  everything 
possible  to  make  Flag  Raiders  a 
memorable  and  satisfying  experi- 
ence. Players  must  keep  in  mine 
that  the  games  are  staged  in  the 
bush  and  certain  precautions 
should  be  taken  when  selecting  ap- 
parel and  extra  items  to  ensure 
comfort. 

Thick  pants  and  shirt  ( preferably 
camouflage),  hat  or  bandanna, 
sturdy  and  comfortable  footwear, 
de-fog  for  your  goggles,  a supply 
of  non-alcoholic  beverage  (alcohol 
consumption  is  not  permitted  on 
the  premises)  and  insect  repellant 
are  recommended.  I suggest  some- 
one from  your  group  bring  a cam- 
era to  capture  the  memories  of  Flag 
Raiders. 


Paul  drops  Anka  in  Guelph  e 
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I stuttered  for  a moment  saying 
that  my  mother  was  an  avid  fan, 
just  longing  for  a signed,  8 x 10 
glossy  of  him.  I finally  revealed  my 
true  identity;  a student,  looking  for 
an  article  for  the  college  newspa- 
per. 

“Well  you  tell  ’em  you  met  me 
and  I’m  over  here  doing  a movie 
and  lamba...  lamba...  lamba.,”  he 
purred,  with  one  arm  casually 
propped  against  the  ballroom  door. 

Anka’s  voice  is  used  for  reading 
parts  in  the  Robert  DeNiro  feature, 
’The  Bronx  Tale’  and  he  has  just 
finished  filming  ’The  Wanderer’ 
starring  Kurt  Rtissell  and  Martin 
Short,  which  is  being  released  in 
the  fall. 

“I  really  do  enjoy  making  mov- 
ies,” Anka  said,  when  I asked  him 
why  he  had  become  involved  in 
acting.  “I  find  it  very  exciting,”  he 
added,  but  says  it  will  not  Uikc  pre- 
cedence over  his  singing  career. 


“I’m  doing  a tour  in  England  next 
fall,  you  should  bring  your  mom 
along  to  the  show,”  he  joked,  plug- 
ging his  new  album  that  will  be 
released  there  in  October. 

Anka  and  his  crew  were  settling 
the  breakfast  tabs  and  lounging 
around  on  the  couches  in  the  hotel 
cafe;  they  were  getting  ready  to 
head  out  to  the  film  set. 

The  director  handed  Anka  a pair 
of  dark  glasses  as  a disguise.  “Do 
you  have  a cigar  to  go  with  the 
outfit?”  Anka  asked,  a sparkle  of 
amusement  in  his  eye. 

He  handed  me  an  autographed 
snapshot,  asked  me  to  send  him  a 
copy  of  the  story  and  then  disap- 
peared around  the  corner.  The  last 
thing  I saw  was  his  neatly  cropped 
ponytail,  which  he  had  grown  for 
his  role  as  Joey  Detin. 

I still  needed  a photo  to  go  with 
the  iirticle. 

I raced  over  to  the  film  shoot 
where  there  were  over  a hundred 
people  .scurrying  in  all  directions. 


assembling  their  equipment  in 
front  of  the  house  chosen  for  the 
movie. 

Cameras  were  rolled  into  position 
underneath  huge  white  canopies 
that  were  being  hoisted  to  the  roof- 
tops. Hundreds  of  feet  of  colored 
cable  in  every  size  stretched 
around  the  property,  and  on  the 
porch  stood  the  traditional 
director’s  chair. 

Amidst  all  the  commotion,  Anka 
was  strolling  around  the  property, 
hands  tucked  into  the  pockets  of  his 
faded  jeans,  casing  the  joint  like  a 
prospective  burglar. 

“Hi,  it’s  me  again,”  I said  as  I 
popped  up  behind  him. 

“Smile  for  the  camera  and  I’ll 
write  a nice  little  story  about  you.” 
He  wore  an  open-  necked  shirt  from 
which  peeked  a hairy,  bronzed 
chest  and  turning  toward  me  he 
posed  for  the  cantera. 

“How  can  you  not  write  a nice 
story  about  a great  guy  like  me,”  he 
grinned. 
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from  as  far  west  as  Al- 
from  as  far  ea.st  as 
ndland  took  part  in  the 
long  camp,  held  Aug.  17- 

were  cho.scn  for  the  camp 
on  their  imeresi  in  com- 
;.  The  campers  consistcxl 
ers,  who  arc  12-15 
years  old  and  raiigcns,  who  arc 
15-17  years  old.  Each  guide 
paid  $500  to  participate  in  the 

The  < )iil:iru>  Camping  ( 'oimeiJ 
budgeted  $6,000  to  cover  the 
rest  of  the  costs,  suiA  as  food 
lo  and  from 
events.  Transpivtation  costs  for 
out-of-province  guides  were 
provided  by  their  home 
provinces’  guide  troths. 

On-cainpus  activities  for  the 
guides  included  usage  of  the 
college’s  computer  late  and  five 
hou«  per  day  of  training  on 
Macintosh- plus  computers, 
brcHig&t  to  the  college  for  the 


“The  girls  have  learned  about 
word  processing,  paint  pro- 
grams and  desktop  publishing,” 
said  Sharon  Atkinson,  senior 
guider  for  the  camp. 

She  said  the  guides  al^  visited 
St.  Jacobs,  WaterIcK)  Fanners’ 
Market  and,  Pioneer 
Sporteworld  before  going  to  the 
Onmrio  guide  camp  IcK'alcd  just 
nordi  of  Toronto. 

Atkinson  said  Conestoga  Col- 
lege vyas  chosen  as  the  camp  lo- 
cation because  of  its  past 
association  with  scouts  and 


‘‘Our  organizations  held  Fu- 
ture Challenge,  a similar  learn- 
ing-oriented camp,  here  at  the 
coJIegeright  tip  to  1988,”  Atkin- 
5K)B  said. 

'File  other  focus  of  The  camp 
was  to  help  guides  increase  their 
environmental  awareness,  pro- 
mote conservation  and  undcr- 
suind  w’ater  management.  “All 
of  the  girls  are  rc.sponsiblc  lo 
complete  a project  that  encour- 
ages water  conservation  during 
tlie  camp,”  she  said. 

Campfires  and  sing-a-longs 
were  nightly  rituals  at  the  cami>. 

Keactions  by  guides  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  camp  was  posi- 
tive.- - ; i 

Mario  Dunsion.  13,  of  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  said  she  enjoyed  liic 
camping  and  educational  as- 
pects of  the  camp.  “I  can’t  be- 
lieve how  much  fun  working 


Direct  phone  lines  centralize  information  services 

By  Sandra  Schuett 


The  liaison  services  department 
of  Conestoga  College  is  working 
hand-in-hand  with  the  new  Infor- 
mation Services  Centre  to  better 
serve  customers  and  make  the  tran- 
sition to  college  life  easier,  said 
Jennifer  Leith,  manager  of  Liaison 
and  Information  Services. 

“We  want  to  make  this  like  one- 
stop  shopping,”  she  said  of  the  cen- 
tre, which  now  fields  inquiries 
regarding  all  campuses. 

Three  full-time  and  two  part-time 
information  specialists  provide  in- 
formation to  500  callers  per  day. 

Formerly,  students  and  prospec- 
tive students  would  call  individual 
departments  such  as  students  ser- 
vices or  continuing  education  for 
information. 

Leisa  Cronsberry,  supervisor  of 
the  information  centre,  said,  on  av- 
erage, 30  to  50  people  visit  the 
office  each  day.  She  added  that 
because  the  centre  is  located  in  the 
new  Student-Client  Services  Cen- 
tre, she  usually  gives  out  a lot  of 
directions. 

The  former  Liaison  and  Informa- 
tion Services  office  was  in  the  old 
administration  building,  where  the 
finance  department  is  currently 
housed.  Leith  said  they  could 
barely  handle  all  inquiries  at  that 
location.  “It  is  much  better  than 
what  we  had,”  she  said. 

There  are  three  liaison  officers 
who  go  out  to  trade  shows  and  ca- 
reer fairs  to  talk  about  the  college. 

Leith  said  the  officers  act  as  a 
“proactive  group,”  developing  and 
fostering  relationships  with  the 
public,  while  the  internal,  informa- 


Leisa Cronsberry,  Information  Centre  supervisor,  at  her  post  in  the 
Student-Client  Services  building. 

(Photo  by  Sandra  Schuett) 


tion  specialists  act  as  a reactive 
group  to  those  who  call  the  college. 

Phone  lines  at  the  centre  offic- 
ially opened  at  the  end  of  July  and 
Leith  said  there  has  never  been  any 
complaints  about  the  service.  She 
added  it  will  take  time  to  “work  out 
all  the  bugs”  and  the  system  will  be 
re-evaluated  in  six  months. 

Cronsberry  said  most  callers 
want  to  know  what  programs  are 
available,  at  which  campus  and  if 
there  is  room  available  in  pro- 
grams. 

The  staff  is  dedicated  to  provid- 
ing information  regardless  of  the 


situation,  said  Cronsberry,  citing 
one  experience,  about  a disheveled 
man  who  had  slept  in  a ditch  Just  to 
get  to  Doon.“He  came  in  all  dirty 
and  said  he  wanted  program  infor- 
mation on  early  childhood  educa- 
tion,” she  said.  “But  I treated  him 
with  the  customer  service  he  de- 
served.” 

According  to  an  annual  report 
compiled  by  Liaison  and  Informa- 
tion Services,  1,779  people  of  the 
10,328  who  made  inquiries,  regis- 
tered for  college  programs  in  199 1 , 
compared  to  7,864  inquirers  and 
1 ,680  registrants  the  previous  year. 


THE  BOOSTORE 
HAS  BEEN  MOVED  AND 
ITS  NOW  INSIDE  THE  DOON 
CAMPUS  BUILDING  JUST 
DOWN  THE  HALL  FROM 
DOONERS...., 

BOOKS  GALORE  FOR 
ALL  COURSES 

CONESTOGA  COLLEGE 
SWEATERS,  COATS, 
JACKETS,  CAPS, 
KNAPSACKS, 

SWEATPANTS  & 

LOTS  MORE...:... 

SUPPLIES  INCLUDING 
PENS,  PENCILS, 
CALCULATORS, 
COMPUTER  DISCS 
RULERS  & TONS 
MORE 

CARDS,  MAGAZINES. 
RINGS,  NOTEBOOKS 
AND  WAY  MORE  STUFF 
THAN  LAST  YEAR... SO 
COME  SEE  OUR  BIG  NEW 
SPACE  WITH  OUR  NEW 
HOURS.. .JUST  DOWN  THE 
HALL  FROM  DOONERS. 
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KITCHENER-WATERLOO 


COME  ON...DISCOVER  WHAT 
IT’S  REALLY  ALL  ABOUT! 

PLAN  TO  JOIN  US  OCTOBER  9-17,  1992 


2nd  largest  Oktoberfest  in  the  world 
Canada’s  only  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade 
Blackjack  tournament  at  Lulu’s  — $12,000  total  prize  money 
Over  20  Festival  halls  to  celebrate 
Over  50  General  and  Cultural  events 
Bavarian  Food  and  Entertainment 
Complete  itinerary  planning  for  Motorcoach  Tours 
Assistance  with  Oktoberfest  Theme  nights 
all  year  round,  for  your  next  convention 
Authentic  Gifts  and  Bavarian  Souvenirs 


Full  Details  & Tickets  Call: 

(519)  576-0571,  FAX  (519)  742-3072 
or  Write:  K-W  OKTOBERFEST  INC., 

CLIP  & SAVE  ON 


OKTOBERFEST  SOUVENIRS 

20%  Off 

Merchandise  Sale 
(Sale  Items  Not  Included) 

Present  this  coupon  at  the 
Oktoberfest  store  at  17  Benton  St.,  Kitchener 
EXPIRES  DEC.  31st  1992 
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Rape  Awareness  Week  set  for  Sept.  21 


By  Cara-Mae  Hackett 

A Suuistics  Canada  report  says 
one  out  of  every  eight  women  at- 
tending a college  or  university  in 
Canada  will  be  sexually  assaulted 
in  some  way. 

This  year,  Conestoga  College’s 
Date-Acquaintance  Rape  Aware- 
ness Week  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  2 1 
to  25. 

Occupational  health  nurse  Mari- 
lyn Fischer  is  preparing  informa- 
tion packages  for  faculty  members 
that  deal  with  date  and  acquaint- 
ance rape  in  their  course  curricula. 

Pamphlets  for  the  packages  are 
being  obtained  from  different 
sources,  including  the  Waterloo  re- 
gional police.  In  August,  Officer 
David  Perchaluk  delivered  some 
pamphlets  to  Health  Services  at  the 
Doon  campus.  Fischer  said  she 
hopes  to  have  the  packages  distrib- 
uted by  Sept.  1. 

“Any  faculty  (member)  who 
wants  a package,  and  wasn’t  given 
one,  may  get  one,”  Fischer  said. 

“We’re  using  a different  approach 
this  year,”  said  Jack  Fletcher,  chair 
of  Student  Services.  “We  have  a 


different  video  planned  and  we’ll 
be  making  it  available  to  teachers.” 

The  video,  Playing  the  Game,  is  a 
fictional  tale  about  a girl  who  is 
raped  by  a classmate  she  is  at- 
tracted to. 

It  shows  the  confusion  among 
people  today  about  what  date  rape 
is  by  showing  the  event  from  a his 
and  her  point  of  view. 

Fischer  said  she  feels  the  video 
accurately  portrays  the  way  both 
males  and  females  think,  without 
making  one  sex  look  villainous. 

A common  complaint  about  pre- 
vious videos  was  that  they  only 
showed  a female  point  of  view  and 
made  males  appear  like  the  “bad 
guys.” 

The  video  will  be  available  at 
Doon  campus  for  three  days,  at  Wa- 
terloo and  Guelph  for  one  day,  and 
it  will  be  available  at  the  Stratford 
campus  any  time  before  or  after 
Date- Acquaintance  Rape  Week. 

Becky  Boertien,  activities  co-or- 
dinator for  the  Doon  Student  Asso- 
ciation (DSA),  said  she  feels  the 
video  is  “so  true  to  life  and  shows 
you  both  points  of  view.” 

Boertien  volunteered  to  work  on 


advertising,  posters,  banners  and 
displays  to  promote  Date-Ac- 
quaintance Rape  Awareness. 

“I  think  if  we  are  reaching  a cou- 
ple of  people  each  year,  it’s  worth 
it,”  said  Boertien.  “It  needs  to  be 
addressed  and  we  are  planning  an- 
other (Awareness  Week)  in  Janu- 
ary to  re-address  it.” 

Boertien  said  she  feels  it  is  “just 
as  important  for  staff  and  faculty  to 
be  aware  of  date  rape”  as  it  is  for 
students. 

She  also  said  it  is  difficult  to  get 
students  involved  with  issues  such 
as  date  rape.  And  that  last  year,  a 
number  of  ideas  did  not  work  as 
well  as  planned. 

The  open-forum  idea  was 
dropped  for  this  year  because  of 
last  year’s  poor  attendance. 

“I  don’t  laiow  what  else  I can  do, 
but  we’ll  do  the  best  we  can  (to 
educate  people  about  this  issue),” 
Boertien  said. 

She  added,  “It  has  to  be  an  on- 
going education  thing.  I never  re- 
ally became  aware  of  it  until 
recently,  and  it’s  scary.” 

Boertien  said  she  thinks  women 
“have  to  realize  it  is  not  their  fault.” 


New  bookstore  extends  hours  for  September 


Pam  Snook,  a bookstore  employee,  stocks  shelves  on  Aug.  20. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


By  Garry  Erb 

With  September  here,  the  book- 
store will  be  extending  its  hours  by 
opening  at  8:30  a.m.  instead  of  9 
a.m.  during  September. 

After  September,  hours  will  be 
from  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Monday  to 
Thursday,  however,  on  Friday  it 
will  close  at  4 p.m. 

When  the  bookstore  was  located 
in  the  portable,  September  lineups 
were  outside  but  now  lineups  are 
expected  to  be  in  the  hall  directly 
across  from  entrance  #1. 

Entry  to  the  bookstore  will  be  lim- 
ited to  approximately  40  people 
said  Kerry  Davidson,  a bookstore 
clerk. 

In  the  past,  security  has  been  on 
hand  at  the  bookstore  during  the 
September  rush  to  supervise  people 
as  they  move  in  and  about  the  store. 
Davidson  said  security  will  be  on 
hand  this  year  as  well. 

“Shoplifting  is  at  its  worst  during 
the  rush  and  we  are  watching,”  said 
Davidson.  When  confronted  by 
staff,  would-be  shoplifters  nor- 
mally react  by  returning  merchan- 
dise to  the  shelf,  Davidson  said. 

She  said,  “It  seems  that  most  peo- 
ple who  shoplift  simply  do  it  for  the 


thrill.  Usually  they  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  things  they  take.” 
Even  with  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  arrival  of  new  and 
returning  students,  the  bookstore 
staff  are  confident  all  will  go  well. 

“It  will  be  a relief  just  to  get  it 
going  (the  store),”  Davidson  said. 


“We’ll  be  ready  from  our  end,” 
she  added. 

Davidson  said  the  store  will  be 
offering  some  new  merchandise 
that  was  not  available  previously. 
New  items  will  include  clothes, 
diskettes,  and  giftware  items  such 
as  pen  sets  and  mugs. 


Please  place  papers  in  blue  box 
. after  use. 

We  recycle. 


Get  involved  with  your  Student  Government 

Become  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

First  meeting  to  take  place  Thursday,  September  29, 1 992 

at  4:00  p.m.  Guild  Room  (StudentN  Client  Service  Centre) 

For  more  information 

contact  Steve  Tremblay,  V.P.  Administration 
■o^>X  DSA  Activities  office 

or  call  748-5131 


DSA  Thanksgiving  Food  Drive 


September  28  to  October  9 
V Canned  Food  NEEDED 


at  DSA  Offices 

Give  Thanks  and  Share! 


The  DOON  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 
is  accepting  applications  for 

Assistant  Activities  Coordinatior 


■(W 


.-^Application  deadline 
September  18, 1992 
For  More  information  see  Becky  at  the  DSA 
Activities  office  or  Call  748-5131 
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High  hopes  for  varsity  squads 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

With  this  year’s  varsity  squads 
come  changes  and  high  expecta- 
tions. For  new  and  returning  stu- 
dents, here  is  a review  and  preview 
3f  two  varsity  teams. 

Women’s  Softball: 

The  women’s  softball  team  over- 
came early  losses  to  make  it  into  the 
playoffs  with  four  wins  and  six 
losses  at  the  end  of  last  season. 

Coach  Becky  Bortein  said,  com- 
pared to  other  years,  last  season  was 
a rebuilding  one  for  the  team. 

The  year  before,  the  Condors 
were  defending  gold  medal  cham- 
pions. At  the  end  of  the  year  several 
players  left,  forcing  the  team  to  re- 
build and  come  out  strong,  said 
Bortein. 

In  the  playoffs  the  softball  team 
entered  a tournament  for  the  On- 
tario College  Athletic  Association 
(OCAA)  championship.  Because 
the  Condors  finished  the  season 
fourth,  they  played  the  first-place 
team,  Durham,  in  the  semi-finals 
and  lost.  Then  they  won  against 
Loyalist  and  wound  up  with  the 
bronze  medal. 

Bortein  said  the  team  showed 
character  from  the  midway  point  in 
the  schedule.  “After  beginning  the 
season  in  a slump,  the  team  came 
together,  performing  well  in  league 
play  and  in  the  OCAA  tourna- 
ment,” said  Bortein. 

Pitching  and  defence  were  weak 
points  for  the  team  last  year,  with  a 
number  of  girls  being  moved  to  var- 
ious positions.  The  team  expects 
better  pitching  this  season  because 
of  the  recruiting  of  Rhonda 
McNicol  from  Stratford  and  An- 
nette Macleod  from  Owen  Sound. 

The  team’s  strengths,  said  Bort- 
ein, came  from  its  offensive  pro- 
duction and  the  ability  to  work 
together  as  a team.  “I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  way  the  girls 
pulled  together  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  turned  things  around,” 
said  Bortein. 

Six  veterans  are  returning  to  this 
year’s  team,  among  them  Marlene 
Ford,  who  provides  the  Condors 
with  a strong  bat  and  good  defence, 
and  Jen  Vanderzwaag,  a four-year 
^veteran  who  gives  the  team  leader- 
W ship  and  versatility  through  pitch- 
ing or  by  playing  first  base. 

Bortein  expects  the  team  to  finish 
in  the  top  two  when  the  season 
ends.  “With  key  players  coming 
back  and  a good  mix  of  new  play- 
ers, we  are  looking  for  gold.” 

Men’s  Hockey: 

This  is  a new  season  for  the  men’ s 
Condors  hockey  team,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Not  only  are  they 
beginning  a new  schedule  of 
games,  they  are  new  competitors  in 
a revamped  OCAA  division. 

Due  to  some  off-season  changes 
at  the  OCAA  office,  the  Condors 
are  back  in  the  OCAA  Division  1 
group  after  a three-year  absence. 
The  new  grouping  holds  some  sur- 
prises for  the  squad,  which  is  look- 
ing to  improve  on  its  semi-final  loss 
last  season  in  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Hockey  League  (ICHL)  champion- 
ships. 

Condors’  opponent  in  the  semi- 
final, Buffalo  State  College,  won 
with  early  goals  by  capitalizing  on 
Conestoga’s  inconsistent  early 
play,  said  coach  Ron  Woodworth. 


“With  their  squad  improved  with 
last-minute  additions,  Buffalo  was 
able  to  beat  us  in  the  semis  on  goals 
that  shouldn’t  have  been  let  in,” 
said  Woodworth. 

Inconsistent  goalkeeping  plagued 
the  Condors  all  season.  “We  were 
strong  from  the  defence  out,  with 
strong  forward  lines  and  solid  de- 
fensive pairings,”  said  Woodworth. 
“With  the  calibre  of  forwards  in  this 
league,  you  cannot  win  without 
steady  goalkeeping  and  the  team 
did  not  have  that  last  year.” 

The  Condors  enter  this  season  in 
a new  grouping,  including  teams 
from  Niagara  College,  Sir  Sanford 
Fleming  CoUege,  Seneca  College, 
Northern  Haileybury  College,  Al- 
gonquin College  and  St.  Lawrence 
Brockville.  With  the  exception  of 
the  first  three,  little  is  known  about 
the  competition. 

“Seneca  should  offer  some  strong 
opposition,  but  we  have  not  played 


Engineering  professionals  need  the 
latest  and  best  tools  available.  Texas 
Instruments  offers  two:  The  TL68  for 
around  $70*  and  the  TI-85  for  about 
$180.*  Both  calculators  are  loaded 
with  the  functions  you  can  use  every 
day.  And  both  are  incredibly  good 
values  for  the  money. 

The  TI-68.  A remarkably 
powerful,  yet  cost-effective  calculator, 
the  TI'68  solves  up  to  five  simultaneous 
equations  with  real  or  complex 
coefficients.  Evaluates  40  complex 
number  functions  and  shows  results 
in  polar  or  rectangular  forms. 

Features  last  equation  replay  and 


formula  programming.  And  that’s 
just  the  beginning. 

The  TI-85  Graphics.  Taking  the 
functionality  of  the  TI-68  and  building 
on  it,  the  TI-85  adds  a wide  range  of 
capabilities.  It  graphs,  analyzes,  and 
stores  up  to  99  functions,  parametric 
and  polar  equations,  and  a system  of 
nine  first-order  differential  equations. 
Features  a powerful  one-equation 
SOLVER.  And  offers  32K  bytes  of 
RAM.  A handy  I/O  port  even  allows 
data  transfer  between  two  TI-85s,  as 
well  as  to  IBM®  or  Macintosh®  PCs. 

No  matter  which  T1  model  you 
choose — the  TI-68  or  the  TI-85 


Graphics — you  can  be  sure  you’re 
getting  the  latest  and  best  in  calculator 
technology.  At  a price  you  won’t 
mind  paying. 

See  the  TI-68  or  TI-85  at  your 
nearest  TI  retailer.  For  further 
information,  call. . .Ont.  (416)884-9181, 
Que.  (514)336-1860,  B.C  (604)278-4871 
or  toll  free  1-800-661-2007. 

‘Suggested  Retail  Price 

IBM  u a fcgutcred  trademark  of  Imcmaitonal  Butincu  Machines 
Corporation. 

Maemtoth  u a regutcred  trademark  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc. 

'V  Texas 
Instruments 


O 1992  Texas  liumiments  Incorporated  IH(X)0118 


Haileybury,  Ottawa  or  Brockville. 
We  will  have  to  learn  about  them  as 
the  season  progresses,”  said 
Woodworth.  Seneca  is  the  site  of 
this  year’s  Final  Four  champion- 
ship. 

Woodvrorth  said  the  Condors 
played  better  when  there  was  a 
large  attendance  at  games.  One 
game  that  stands  out  in  his  mind 
was  at  home  against  Penn  State. 

“Penn  State  is  a big-time  college 
in  the  States,  drawing  fans  wher- 
ever they  play.  Our  team  got 
pumped  up  when  we  saw  the  size 
of  the  crowd  at  the  recreation  cen- 
tre,” said  Woodworth. 

With  good  prospects  coming  in 
and  the  addition  of  assistant  coach 
Ron  Taylor,  Woodworth  is  looking 
forward  to  Sept.  14.  “Most  of  the 
team  is  coming  back  and  we  have  a 
good  nucleus  of  new  guys;  I expect 
and  look  forward  to  a competitive 
training  camp  and  a good  season." 


Pump  you  up! 

Robert  Craig,  a 3rd-year  management  studies  student, 
demonstrates  his  weight-training  prowess  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


Cost-effective  tools  for  professionals. 
From  Texas  Instruments. 
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SPORTS 


Duane  Shadd  displays  atheletic  equipment  at  the  recreation  centre. 


(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 

Fitness  benefits  mind  and  body 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

More  students,  staff  and  faculty 
should  take  advantage  of  the  facil- 
ides  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Rec- 
readon  Centre,  said  Duane  Shadd, 
supervisor  of  customer  services 
and  community  relations  at  the  cen- 
tre. 

He  said  a common  misconception 
among  people  is  that  athletics  has 
to  be  about  “grunts  and  groans.” 
Instead,  he  stresses  the  ideas  of 
“healthy  lifestyles”  and  “active  liv- 
ing.” 

Shadd  said  people  should  find  a 
sport  or  activity  they  enjoy, 
whether  it  be  tossing  balls,  lifting 
weights  or  simple,  regular  walking. 
“If  people  find  an  activity  they  like, 
they  will  sdck  with  it,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  is  buoyed  by  faculty 
members  and  staff  who  use  the  rec- 
readon  centre  facilities  and  who  en- 
courage  their  students  and 
co-workers  to  do  likewise. 

Janecn  Hoover,  supervisor  of 
part-time  registration,  and  a part- 
time  aerobic  fitness  instmetoratthe 
centre,  said  people  who  engage  in 
physical  activity  during  their  lunch 
hours  become  more  productive  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  “You  don’t  get 
those  afternoon  blahs,”  she  said, 
and  “you  don’t  need  to  cat  Junk 
food  around  3 p.m.  to  keep  yourself 
awake.” 

Aerobic  fitness  classes  at  the  cen- 
tre are  offered  in  the  morning,  noon 
and  after  work,  said  Hoover,  so 
people  can  easily  fit  a workout  into 
their  daily  routines. 

Shadd  .said  exercise  is  a gotxl  way 
to  relieve  strc.ss,  whether  the  result 
of  a student’s  study  load  or  an 
employee’s  on-the-job  pressures. 


He  also  said  people  should  not 
apply  old  stereotypes  to  athletics  as 
always  being  strenuous  and 
“smelly.”  Nor  should  exercise  be 
seen  as  punishment  for  having 
eaten  that  “extra  piece  of  pie.” 

“People  need  to  balance  their  life- 
styles,” Shadd  said.  If  people  in- 
dulge now  and  then,  they  should 
balance  it  with  some  regular  exer- 
cise, to  keep  healthy  both  mentally 
and  physicdly,  he  said. 

Ed  Effinger,  a programmer  ana- 
lyst in  the  computer  services  de- 
partment, said  he  plays  squash 
three  or  four  times  a week  during 
his  lunch  hour  and  sometimes  in  the 
evening. 

Four  of  the  seven  staff  members 
in  his  office  are  regulars  at  the  cen- 
tre, he  said. 

“The  workout  revitalizes  us  and 
works  off  frustrations.” 

Effinger  said  he  enjoys  playing 
squash  and  recognizes  the  physical 
and  mental  benefits  of  regular  ex- 
ercise. “It’s  a win-win  situation,” 
he  said. 

“Administrative  support  of  the 
recreation  centre  facilities  has  been 
terrific,”  Effinger  said.  He  said  he 
tries  to  recruit  members  for  the  cen- 
tre and  recently  convinced  a friend 
to  quit  a private  health  and  fimess 
club  in  favor  of  Conestoga’s  centre. 

Shadd  suggests  that  people  who 
are  “afraid”  to  begin  an  athletic 
routine  on  their  own  bring  a friend 
along  or  join  an  intramural  or  var- 
sity league. 

Hoover  .said  it  helps  to  have  a 
“buddy  system”  when  exercising 
so  people  do  not  feel  intimidated  as 
well  as  to  provide  support  and  dis- 
cipline in  maintaining  a workout 
.schedule. 


Have  g sfory  idea? 

If  you  have  a hot  news  lip,  give  the  Spoke  office  a call  at  748-5366 
or  drop  by  room  4B15,  Doon  campus. 


TOTALLY 


SHOW  US  YOUR  STUDENT  I.D.  CARD  AND  GET 

<2.00  OFF 

ANY  OF  THESE  HOT  RELEASES 


Mind-boggling  arrangements,  mixed 
with  seething  vocals  give  you  the 
unleashed,  furious  rantings  of  Helmet. 


Digging  down  deep  into  your  soul,  rhe 
acoustic  and  electric  passion  of  the 
Skydiggers  is  truly  inspirational. 


SHAKESF»EARS  SISTER 


Scottish  hitmakers.  The  Soup  Dragons  Suzanne  Vego's  flirtatious  approoch  to 
are  alive  and  kicking,  bringing  killer  popified  folk  on  99.9F°  can  only  be 

guitar  riffs  back  to  the  dance  floor!  described  as  steaming  HOT! 


A bright  light  in  the  realm  of  folksy, 
urban  soul,  the  Leslie  SpitTreeo  shines 
through  on  Book  of  Rejection. 


Danceable  and  deep,  this  female  duo's 
poetic  pop  is  out  of  the  ordinary. . . and 
that's  exactly  where  they  want  to  be. 


Alternatively  specking,  there's  no  alter- 
native to  the  Sonic  Youth  experience. 
An  excellent  album. 


What  do  you  get  when  you  put  some 
twisted  rockers  on  tour  for  1 8 years? 
A great  collection  of  classic  tunes. 


THE  MUSIC  EXPERTS 
Stone  Road  Mall,  Guelph  • 150  University  Ave.,  Woterioo 
Foirview  Mall,  Kitchener 


